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A Teacher of Teachers The formal program of a well-organized 
Christian congregation is not without some 


real hazards. It is actually difficult at times for the individual Christian to 
assert himself, express his sense of personal responsibility to God and man, 
and display initiative and creativity in Kingdom work. A well-organized 
group is a blessing; it can achieve much. But it can also aid and abet the 
decline of the individual’s sense of duty and responsibility. 

Illustrations abound. Personal evangelism can be swallowed up by group 
movements. Christian admonition —a significant activity of each Christian 
according to Scripture — can be referred to the board of elders. Stewardship 
of congregational property becomes the concern of a group of trustees, while 
individuals in the congregation feel few qualms about cluttering up the 
church’s property through careless actions. 

In Christian education we can find parents abdicating their educational 
role by “turning it over to the teachers and the pastor.” The congregation 
can even get to the point where it forgets that the teaching functions of the 
Great Commission are the personal responsibility of every person who wishes 
to be numbered with the disciples of Christ. 

One of the great tasks of Christian educators is to teach each Christian 
that Christians are called by God to teach young and old “to observe all 
things” whatsoever Christ has commanded us. The teaching function of the 
Lutheran teacher grows out of the teaching function assigned to each 
Christian. And then, having taught Christians what they ought to do, the 
Lutheran teacher must proceed to teach them how to do it. 

The Lutheran teacher is a teacher of persons who have been called by 
God to teach. M. L. K. 


Must It Be an Either-Or? Beware of adjectives. They kill the 
noun. A dog is one thing, but a shaggy 


dog leaves little to be seen but shagginess. The dog practically disappears. 
A woman loses all her charm when she is described as cantankerous or greedy. 
When a home becomes a broken home, nothing is left of the original concept. 

We may be troubled with the same problem when describing education. 
A liberal education, a secular education, call so much attention to the adjective 
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that the noun seems to lose its prominence. Fortunately, in these instances, 
the problem is mainly one of semantics. 

A far greater problem is arising with regard to the concept of Christian 
education. It is to be feared that many who are interested in Christian 
education are placing emphasis on one word to the exclusion of the other, 
practically ignoring the fact that Christian education must still be education 
to be worthy of the name and must just as surely be and remain Christian. 

On the one hand we are confronted with a trend toward intellectualism 
in the church, which, when identified with education, definitely limits the 
term “Christian.” We must face the fact that education ceases to be Christian 
when too much emphasis is placed on seeking new avenues of thought, on 
finding new answers to old problems, on studiously avoiding anything that 
smacks of traditionalism. The tendency to rely heavily on the so-called find- 
ings of science and to rule out as unscientific a strong dependence on faith 
in matters which reason cannot solve may be in keeping with educational 
progress, but it is not Christian in the true sense of the word. 


The problem is the more acute today because education itself is leaning 
more and more on science. Science, in turn, rather than dealing with facts 
that can be measured, tested, evaluated, and applied, is leaning heavily on 
theories which seem to be workable, leading to conclusions which seem to be 
applicable, resulting in solutions which seem to be proper, reasonable, and, 
above all, modern and progressive. If Christian education leans in this 
direction, the noun will kill the adjective. 


On the other hand the adjective “Christian” also needs attention. The 
word has today lost much of its real meaning. Its relation to Christ is be- 
coming more vague as Christ Himself becomes more and more the Man 


nobody knows. 


Men speak glibly of Christ’s love, ignoring His hatred toward that which 
is evil. They let Christ speak of the afterlife, ignoring what He says of the 
here and now. They think of Him in heaven, ignoring His close relation to 
this earth. They relegate His activity to the past, ignoring the fact that this 
world, with all its technological and scientific advances, is still the world 
which He upholds with the word of His power. Where such attitudes prevail 
there education ceases to be education and definitely ceases to be Chrsaum 

Christ’s interest in people, His love for people, His glowing example of 
what people can be and what they can accomplish with His help are as 
important for men today as they were in the days He walked on earth. But 
the real Christ must be permitted to speak. He has much to say about 
participation in worthwhile endeavors, about the individual’s place in our 
complex society, about all that is good and worthy of man’s attention in this 


20th century, all of which is education in the true sense of the word and 
can be truly Christian as well. 
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The fact that Christ had to die to save men only emphasizes their constant 
need of Him in every walk of life. It is well to remember that He has not 
only saved men from sin. He has saved them for service to God and men. 
Accordingly, they need His help for their life on earth as well as for their 
journey toward heaven. 


He also promises to be with His own in all their earthly pursuits if they 
will look to Him to guide them. He promises to bless their earthly under- 
takings if they will undertake them in His fear. 


But that calls for education. And Christ, in turn, calls upon Christian 
teachers to teach these truths to men. They alone can help men grow intel- 
lectually, morally, and spiritually toward the goal of greater service to men 
and of greater glory to God. 


May Christian education, as it is offered in our church, be such that neither 
the noun nor the adjective dies in the struggle. To keep both demands a con- 
stant struggle, but what a joy to see the results wherever Christian men and 
women have dedicated themselves to the task! Mark J. STEEGE 


Proceed with Caution We're “all shook up” in American education. 
Things are not good, we say. Declining re- 


spect for authority is all that worried once. Now we are concerned also about 
lack of knowledge, especially scientific know-how. Common problems usually 
tend to draw people together for a joint approach toward a defense and a solu- 
tion. Presently, however, we are still in the “who done it” stage. It has taken 
much reading of professional and nonprofessional writing, much listening to 
addresses and discussions during the spring crop of national and state pro- 
fessional conventions, finally and fortunately to launch us into space which is 
“outer” enough to give us some perspective. And what frantic scrambling 
we see! Some active beings are similar to the automobiles whose two ends 
are very much the same. Unless you see them in motion you don’t know 
front from rear end. They look as if they could take off in both directions 
at once. Of course they don’t in spite of their appearance. But man actually 
seems to act the way he appears, going all out and all over at the same time. 
Opportunism, some people are saying. More science? More languages? 
More required courses? More authoritarianism in administration and curri- 
culum? More arbitrarianism in all aspects of planning? More religion? 
The typical American always seems to advocate the quantitative concept. 
We will be good in proportion to our size. Much means good, more means 
better, most means best. New means good, old means bad. Nomadic organ- 
ization and procedure mean progressive and dynamic activity. It’s like the 
momentum of the rolling snowball or the surging mob. The still, small voice 
cries out for a slowdown, but this frantic mass wants a showdown with once- 
and-for-all answers. They must learn the hard way that there are none such 
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available. However, the excitement of the hunt provides an excellent outlet 
for a certain type of people to use their ability to become very vocal and 
active. If this pursuit will lead to constructive and sensible analysis coupled 
with sober judgment as to relative values in education, the shake-up will have 
been worthwhile. 

It will do us more good, however, to look for answers to present and future 
problems than to censure what was done yesterday. A. V. MAURER 


Lutheran Education Week, 1958 The 15th annual observance 
of Lutheran Education is 


scheduled for the week of September 28 to October 4 this year. Some con- 
gregations with schools prefer to use the alternate week of November 9 to 14, 
which is American Education Week. 

Using the slogan “Educate for Eternity,” the materials for Lutheran Edu- 
cation Week focus on the child as an important member of the body of Christ. 
A poster, several tracts, a Rally Day program, and service bulletins for teachers 
and Sunday school superintendents have been provided, as well as an up-to- 
date check list of information bulletins, tracts, and other materials on the 
various agencies of Christian education. 

Lutheran Education Week is a Synodwide effort to promote the expansion 
and improvement of our work in parish education. If it is to achieve its 
purpose, the individual congregation must make use of the materials to 
inform, inspire, and challenge the membership. This means that more than 
a celebration is required. Instead, the pastor, teachers, Sunday school super- 
intendent, and local board of Christian education must identify the strengths 
and weaknesses in the present program of Christian education and then 
develop a practical program of expansion and improvement. 

Is your congregation making use of Lutheran Education Week? If so, we 
encourage you to make the most of the opportunity for the promotion of 
Christian education. If not, we earnestly urge you to use your leadership 
position to secure the benefits of this Synodwide promotion for your con- 
gregation! ARTHUR L. MILLER 


Critics and Schools _ Bitter critics are still attacking American schools. 

It looks now as though this activity will continue. 
In a swiftly changing world like ours there are no ready-made solutions to all 
the problems that arise. School people who are given the responsibility of 
meeting the powerful surge of a wave of uneducated children with whatever 
educational tools, know-how, and people they can find will have to remember 
that they will be shouted at quite frequently. 

The population is expanding too fast. Classrooms are not being built fast 
enough. There aren’t enough teachers, and there isn’t always enough money 
to pay them. 

Add to that the daily accusation that it is education’s fault that our earth 
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satellite was not launched sooner and that we are being threatened with 
annihilation by intercontinental ballistics missiles equipped with thermo- 
nuclear warheads. It is the teacher’s fault. He should have taught junior how 
to handle the Russians. 

It is no wonder that in such sulphurous climate teachers get sick of the 
whole business and quit to do something else. 

School people placed under such pressure are sometimes tempted to forget 
the gains that have been made in education during the last fifty years. We 
have developed a flexible curriculum tailored to the differences we have found 
in children. We now tend to help each child develop his talents as well as he 
can whether he-has just a few or many. 

There is a humaneness, a friendly relationship, which has been established 
between teachers and pupils. This has gone a long way toward helping a pupil 
gain confidence in himself. He has been able to blossom out in the warm sun- 
shine of the friendly atmosphere that has been established in the schoolroom. 
There he has been challenged to do his best under guidance of a friendly 
personality. 

Our schoolhouses have become beautiful places, attractive to boys and 
girls. Pastel colors and artistic arrangements in rooms and in books have 
drawn pupils more readily to the work that is to be done. Even though 
compulsory education has thrown a tremendous number of pupils into the 
classrooms, most of them are interested in the tasks placed before them. This 
speaks well for our arrangements and school surroundings. 

Our schools have almost made a real attempt to make the whole school 
program fit together in such a way that a pupil can get real practical value 
for what is coming out of what he is doing now. Whatever wasted effort and 
useless material we find in the school program is not so much the fault of the 
school arrangement as it is the lack of time and opportunity to put the program 
to proper use. 

So what do we do with our critics? 

We need to develop an agreement among people in the school and the 
community as to what the school is and what it should do. We also need to 
agree that some things now expected of the school do not belong there. 

A positive program can be followed, especially by people responsible for 
the school program, to improve the educational offerings. 

Teachers can demonstrate the value of the work they do. They can also 
make sure that children understand the reasons for the schoolwork they do. 
Parents and others should be more thoroughly informed about the achieve- 
ments of the children. 

When school people talk to parents and people in the community, they 
must speak language that laymen can understand. A willingness to use every 
means of communication to keep people informed in a friendly way will go 
a long way toward having people understand us even though they criticize us. 


Re 


Parental Responsibilities Toward Christian Training 
of Children 


WALTER C. RUBKE 


In our complex world the require- 
ments for the development of our 
children into mature Christian citi- 
zens are high. At one time in modern 
history men were satisfied if most 
boys could read their vernacular well 
enough to read the Bible and could 
read and compute well enough to 
handle the simple business transac- 
tions of the occupation to which they 
were apprenticed. Most other needs 
of the children were provided by the 
family or neglected. Today more and 
more functions of the family are taken 
over by the church; by community 
and county health, recreational, edu- 
cational, and other agencies; and by 
state and Federal Government. This 
tendency seems to go almost hand in 
hand with the general movement of 
responsibility away from the indi- 
vidual — to group, environment, or 
government. The elementary school 
has assumed responsibility for much 
for which parents not many years ago 
felt completely responsible. This in- 
cludes, in addition to the four R’s, 
health, safety, foreign language, 
homemaking, shopwork, art, physical 
education, music, geography, world 
and American history, handwriting, 
mental hygiene, moral and ethical 
development, etc. Furthermore, our 
changed family customs and larger 
schools have added to the pressure 
to pass responsibility for education 
on to others. 

Should the family keep and carry 
out many of these educational func- 


tions, or should they be turned over 
to other agencies? Who is primarily 
responsible for the education of chil- 
dren —the parents or the church or 
the state? What is the extent of re- 
sponsibility of each? 


I. RESPONSIBILITIES 

A. Parents. — The Bible commands 
parents, especially fathers (Eph. 6:4), 
to teach their children about God 
(Deut. 6:1-9; Ps. 78:5-8), and it com- 
mands their children to listen to this 
instruction (Prov. 1:8). God, then, 
holds parents responsible for the 
Christian education of their children. 
Scripture plainly gives parents gen- 
eral authority over their children 
(Prov. 22:6), especially by requiring 
children to be obedient to their par- 
ents (Ex. 20:12; Prov. 6:20: “7:1: 
23:22; 80:17; Matt. 15:4; Col. 3:20; 
Eph. 6:1-3). This authority certainly 
follows an assumed general respon- 
sibility for children’s development 
(1 Sam. 3:18; 2 Cor. 12:14). The re- 
sponsibility belongs primarily to those 
who participated with God in the 
creative act of bringing the children 
into the world. (Luther refers in this 
connection to Job 39:18-17, where the 
ostrich is faulted for not caring for 
her eggs and young ones,) This au- 
thority and responsibility of parents 
is not limited to any area of behavior, 
but includes the total development 
of their children, including their 
schooling. Teachers, then, to a large 
degree, are helping parents carry out 
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their responsibility. While the pri- 
mary responsibility for children’s ed- 
ucation rests with parents, teachers 
are their helpers. 

B. The State. — The state is also 
given authority by God (John 19:11; 
Rom. 18:1-7; Titus 3:1; 1 Peter 2:18, 
14,17). This authority to maintain 
order and justice, which follows an 
assumed responsibility, has been ex- 
tended to include establishing mini- 
mum requirements for teachers and 
curricula. 

Scripture does not seem to indicate 
the boundary between state authority 
and responsibility for children and 
that of parents. No parents yet have 
ever been able to provide adequately 
for all their children’s needs. They 
have always had to neglect these 
needs to some degree and/or to rely 
on others — individuals, government, 
voluntary groups, etc. — for help. The 
differing educational levels, financial 
conditions, and spiritual growth of 
parents make it possible for some 
parents to provide for more of their 
children’s needs and prevent other 
parents from doing what they want 
to do for their children. It is difficult 
to decide the minimum responsibility 
of parents. Luther wrote to the Ger- 
man councilmen that when parents 
were unwilling or unable to carry out 
a part of their responsibility to their 
children, the state should take over 
those functions which were in its own 
interest. (He did not distinguish be- 
tween a secular and religious respon- 
sibility of the state as we do in the 
United States.) We can therefore not 
tell all parents for what part of their 
children’s development they must re- 


main responsible and to what degree 
the state may or should assume re- 
sponsibility. 

C. The Church. — God has also 
given to His church on earth author- 
ity and responsibility toward spiritual 
education. Parents who are members 
of this church are expected by God 
to carry out this responsibility toward 
their own as well as toward other 
children. But not only parents but 
all adult members of the church have 
this responsibility toward the chil- 
dren—lay people and pastors and 
teachers (1 Peter 2:5; Acts 20:28; 
John 21:15; Heb. 18:17; Phil. 2:12; 
1 Cor. 16:16; 1 Peter 5:5). All are re- 
sponsible for the spiritual growth of 
children insofar as human beings can 
be responsible for a work which only 
God can accomplish. As in parent- 
versus-state responsibility, the degree 
of responsibility of parents and the 
church is not clear. 

It seems that God wants to make 
absolutely certain that all the needs 
of children will be provided. The re- 
sponsibility of the church and of the 
state seems limited, while that of 
parents seems unlimited. Our con- 
cern is that in our culture parents are 
passing off their God-given responsi- 
bilities to others to an ever-greater 
extent. The church conducts Sunday 
schools, vacation Bible schools, con- 
firmation classes, and elementary 
schools. The state provides police 
and fire protection, community agen- 
cies of all kinds, clinics, hospitals, 
occupational training and guidance, 
social learning, recreation, sex educa- 
tion, and every kind of “schooling,” 
in addition to many other services. 
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Our concern is that in our church and 
schools we make efforts that parents 
shoulder as much responsibility as 
they can for their children’s total 
development. 


Il. PARENTAL PARTICIPATION 
IN TRAINING CHILDREN 

Lutheran churches and teachers can 
help parents carry out their respon- 
sibility to their children by encourag- 
ing them to participate more fully in 
the education of their children. The 
National Elementary School Principal, 
the latest yearbook of the NEA, in 
“Parents and the Schools,” discusses 
in detail the potentialities and limita- 
tions of parental participation. Many 
of the following suggestions and com- 
ments are from this source. 

A. Additional Reasons for Such 
Participation. — Parents are interested 
in their children’s education — not 
simply in programs or “extras,” but 
in the essential work of the school. 
From an unpublished doctor's dis- 
sertation H. J. Otto reports some re- 
sults of a survey of 807 families in 
one elementary school area.t The 
kinds of topics in which the parents 
were most interested were moral and 
spiritual values, human relations, and 
participation in democratic ways of 
life; next were personality develop- 
ment, reading, and arithmetic. In ad- 
dition, parents placed a high value 
on those activities which provided 
personal contact for the parents with 
teachers and with instructional activ- 
ities — contact with the essential work 
of the school. Among the contacts 


1H. J. Otto, Elementary School Organ- 
ization and Administration, 8d ed. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954), 
pp. 564—568. 
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parents had with the schools general 
PTA meetings ranked lowest. In an 
Arizona State College study of 900 
homes, parents were found to be espe- 
cially anxious to know their children’s 
teacher as a person.2?, They showed 
a strong interest in the curriculum, 
especially the three R’s, and an almost 
equal concern for music, art, science, 
and physical education. Only a small 
minority placed the education of their 
children completely in the hands of 
the school. 

Many unchurched parents who 
want to send their children to Lu- 
theran schools appreciate attending 
adult Bible classes so that they may 
know what their children are being 
taught. These parents seem to con- 
sider themselves primarily responsible 
for their children’s education. At 
a recent meeting of young married 
couples in a small suburban Lutheran 
church, the parents wanted to be 
with their children when sex educa- 
tion, Communion, and family worship 
were studied in confirmation class. 
Some parents are active in many other 
organizations for the benefit of their 
children: Scouts, Sunday school, 
choir, community recreation, etc. 

Parents have a contribution to 
make. Teachers know that the atti- 
tude of parents may be a powerful 
help or hindrance. The principal of 
an Oakland elementary school dem- 
onstrated this influence by ascribing 
the major reason for the superior 
reading achievement of the children 
in her school to parental interest, ex- 


ample, and encouragement. In a re- 


2 TI. W. Stout, “What Parents Want to 
Know About Their Child’s School,” Educa- 
tion Digest (November 1957), pp. 14—17. 
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cent article published in this journal 
Erdmann Frenk listed 11 ways he had 
found worthwhile in enlisting the 
co-operation of parents.* 

Parental participation in the essen- 
tial work of the school can be a good 
kind of “disturbance” for teachers. 
Certainly, not all teachers would ap- 
preciate parental assistance in the 
school or profit from it. But many 
would enjoy the stimulation that 
comes from discussing goals, methods, 
and materials in specific curriculum 
areas with another intelligent person 
and that comes from planning with 
someone else a co-operative venture 
to improve the learning of a group 
of children of God. 

Such participation can make par- 
ents enthusiastic over their school. 
They would know the Lutheran 
school’s distinctive objectives and 
know how, under God, it tries to 
achieve them. With this increased 
understanding they would be able 
to interpret their school to others. 

Since our loyalties are rooted 
deeply in what we help produce, 
parents who help to determine the 
kind of education their children get 
will develop a sense of loyalty and 
pride in their school. 

Participation in the essential work 
of the school will help eliminate the 
pressure for fund-raising activities in 
local PTL groups, an emphasis which 
the author believes is almost always 
poor stewardship. 

Finally, encouraging such participa- 
tion will be an additional way of 


3 KE. W. Frenk, “Confirmation Instruction 
(Meeting the Needs of the Child),” Lv- 
THERAN Epucation, XCII (November 
1957), pp. 111—121. 
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emphasizing the universal priesthood 
of all believers. For God has given 
His people talents that they may use 
them in the work of His church and 
that the children of God may be 
thoroughly furnished as Christian 
citizens, artisans, and professional 
workers beyond the level to which 
their teachers are capable of leading 
them. 

B. Limitations of Such Participa- 
tion. — Certainly parental participa- 
tion in the essential work of the 
school has limitations. Teachers are 
professional people who are charged 
by God, by the church, by the state, 
and by parents with the technical task 
of implementing the policies of the 
school. They are responsible for keep- 
ing clearly in view the goals they 
helped establish and for achieving 
them. This responsibility they cannot 
abdicate. Any participation by par- 
ents or anyone else in teaching must 
be under the direction of the respon- 
sible professional person in that class- 
room. In order, then, to avoid any 
misunderstanding, the roles of any 
assistants must be clearly defined — 
preferably in writing. 

C. What Parents Can do. — Within 
limits parents can make a valuable 
contribution to Lutheran elementary 
education. 

They can free teachers from many 
routine clerical tasks to do their pro- 
fessional work. A perusal of the Bay 
City reports will suggest many, many 
ways in which parents can help. Some 
congregations which send a steward- 
ship check list to all their members 
include this pledge: “With the talents 
God has given me, I will help the 
work .omoun school by.) nents. a 
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The list might include duplicating 
teaching materials, monitorial super- 
vision in the lunchroom and corridors, 
assisting on the playground (not 
teaching physical education classes, 
which is a professional task), and 
so on. Myra Woodruff lists 13 ways 
in which some parents have partici- 
pated:* 

1. Assisting the teacher on children’s 

field trips. 


2. Discussing a vocation or profes- 
sion in the classroom. 
3. Serving as a resource in a specific 
class discussion. 
4. Demonstrating a skill in the class- 
room or school assembly. 
. Assisting with the lunch hour. 
. Helping on the playground. 
. Assisting in the school library. 
. Setting up a card-catalog system 
in the school library. 

. Assisting in the principal’s office. 
10. Serving on a curriculum com- 
mittee of teachers and parents. 

11. Working on a committee studying 

school finance. 


12. Assisting the teacher in planning 
classroom meetings with the par- 
ents. 

13. Serving on a committee of parents 
and teachers working on a prob- 
lem of mutual concern, such as 
reporting pupil progress. 


cont ®D 


<o) 


Otto suggests a human resources 
file with the names and qualifications 
of parents for these activities as well 
as for providing physical improve- 
ments, helping administer vision and 
hearing tests, weighing and measur- 
ing pupils, and serving as part-time 
substitutes (when professionally com- 


4A. R. Ebaugh, “Parents and the 
Schools,” The National Elementary School 
Principal: Thirty-sixth Yearbook (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1957). 


petent) to free teachers for committee 
work and for community and profes- 
sional meetings and conferences.® 

As resource people, these parents 
must have definite areas of compe- 
tency and will need in-service train- 
ing from professionally competent 
teachers. Herbert Max, in a recent 
article on elementary school foreign 
language teaching in this journal, 
suggests what many schools have 
tried — using lay people for teaching 
foreign language. We could profit 
from specialized help in all parts of 
the curriculum. Qualified parents 
could assist. 


Conclusion.—These suggestions are 
no solution to the teacher shortage. 
They are encouragement, in part, to 
improve present teaching through the 
assistance of competent parents. The 
untapped potential is great. It would 
be much simpler for teachers and 
principals to let parents work on the 
periphery of the task of the school 
and to do their job of teaching “as 
they know best.” This approach takes 
less time for busy people. But the 
time spent in professional leadership, 
planning with parents, may be made 
up for in part by less time spent on 
nonprofessional labor. 

More important it may be that qual- 
ified parents participate in the essen- 
tial work of the school. Where pos- 
sible, they should assume more and 
more of their responsibility for their 
children. This they will do if given 
the opportunity, the encouragement, 
and the guidance. 


5 Otto, loc. cit. 


6 H. J. Max, “The Teaching of Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary School” Luv- 
THERAN EpucaTIon, XCII (December 1957), 
172—174, 


Evaluating the Lutheran Elementary School 


FREDERICK Noni 


Intelligent self-evaluation is a pre- 
requisite to continued progress. The 
person who carefully evaluates his 
past and present performance in a 
given area will be better able to cope 
with that area in the future. The same 
applies to an institution and to the 
persons responsible for its successful 
operation. Those institutions which 
periodically evaluate themselves have 
a better chance to improve and ex- 
pand their operations than those 
which do not. 

This principle applies with partic- 
ular force to Lutheran elementary 
schools — and to the teachers, board 
of Christian education members, and 
others responsible for them. For in 
an age when people are questioning 
the purpose and structure of educa- 
tion, no school dare remain static, op- 
erating as though “the way we've 
always done it” is always going to be 
the best way. Lutheran schools that 
want to remain quality schools, dis- 
charging effectively the functions that 
the Lord and the church and the 
home expect them to exercise, must 
be willing to subject themselves to 
continuous self-evaluation. 


EVALUATION DEFINED 


But just what does a school do 
when it evaluates itself, or more pre- 
cisely, what happens when people 
evaluate a school? Basically, to evalu- 
ate is to find the value or worth of 
something. Where a school is in- 
volved, that “something” is an educa- 


ala 


tional practice which seeks to change 
children’s behavior. 


Before we can evaluate a certain 
practice, however, we must first de- 
termine what our objectives really are. 
Then we must determine how best to 
achieve these objectives. That is, we 
must decide which educational prac- 
tices can most readily help us and our 
pupils reach the goals we have set out 
to reach. 

Once we have fixed on the ideal 
practices (also called standards or cri- 
teria), then we are ready to evaluate 
our present school activities and pro- 
cedures. The closer current practices 
come to the ideal, the greater is the 
chance of achieving the objectives — 
and the greater, therefore, the value 
or worth of the practices being ex- 
amined. On the other hand, the 
farther the practices are from the 
ideal, the less their value —and the 
greater the need to effect changes if 
the objectives are to be reached. 


DETERMINING IDEAL PRACTICES 


At this point one might ask, “How 
do we determine which are the ideal 
practices that will help us to achieve 
our objectives most effectively?” In 
answer to this, let us first examine 
more closely the term “ideal prac- 


tices.” Ideal practices are those which 


1 “Behavior” in the broad sense. Thus, 
a child who has mastered the basic number 
combinations is in this respect a different 
person than before. In other words, his be- 
havior has changed. 
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have proved their worth in various 
real situations. That is, children’s be- 
havior can be changed in a given di- 
rection more readily by using these 
ideal practices than by using others. 
To state this another way: by using 
these ideal practices one can achieve 
the educational objectives of a given 
area to the greatest degree possible 
at this time. 

Now admittedly, not every person 
is going to agree on which practices 
are the ideal ones. People will differ 
on this matter because they hold to 
varied philosophies of life and of edu- 
cation and therefore seek varied ob- 
jectives. And a person who wants to 
reach one objective will find that he 
often needs to use means different 
from those used by the person who 
seeks another objective. To illustrate: 
A teacher whose objective is that 
children memorize only those Bible 
passages which they can immediately 
use and understand will operate dif- 
ferently from one who is determined 
to teach a given number of passages 
each year, regardless. 

But even those who agree on ob- 
jectives may not always agree that 
a given educational practice is the 
ideal. This disagreement may be the 
result of having to work with differ- 
ing kinds of children. For example, 
in some communities the culture may 
be such that children look on school 
as a normal part of growing up, as 
a friendly place. In other communi- 
ties the attitude toward school may 
be just the opposite. Here many 
children may view school as a deadly 
enemy, one that must be opposed and 
defeated. Obviously, what may be an 
ideal practice in the first situation 
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will not necessarily be one in the 
second. 

Disagreement about the best means 
may also be the result of past experi- 
ences, either personal or vicarious. 
Thus, two building committeemen 
may agree that attractive classrooms 
are needed for more effective instruc- 
tion. But one may reason: “Let’s paint 
the walls a single color. That’s what 
we did when I went to school. And 
it never made any difference in my 
school work, one way or the other.” 
But the other, who has just read a 
booklet on color dynamics, may coun- 
ter: “No, sir! Children learn more 
easily when the colors are right. 
Every room should have at least a 
two-tone scheme.” 


AN EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 


The difficulty of reaching firm 
agreement on the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of education and on the best 
means to reach these objectives com- 
plicates the production of any set of 
common standards for schools. Yet it 
does not make the production impos- 
sible. Especially not if the standards 
are recognized as being subject to 
adaptation by an individual school to 
meet the specific needs of that school. 

Just such flexibility is provided for 
the standards appearing in the re- 
cently published An Instrument for 
Evaluating Lutheran Elementary 
Schools.2? But while flexible, each 
standard calls attention to a practice 
which many Lutheran and_ other 
schools have found to be useful in 


2 Available from Concordia Publishing 
House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, 
Mo., @ $2.25 (Order No. 15-1236). Here- 
after also called the “evaluation instrument.” 
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helping them to realize their objec- 
tives. Therefore a Lutheran school 
looking for standards against which 
to measure its present performance 
will find the instrument a valuable 
source book and guide. 


HISTORY OF THE EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENT 

Before we describe the content and 
use of the evaluation instrument, 
some comments about its history and 
its rationale are in order. 

The beginnings of the instrument 
date back to 1955. In that year the 
Northern Illinois District principals’ 
conference appointed a committee on 
evaluation. The conference asked the 
committee to prepare a set of evalua- 
tive criteria which could serve to im- 
prove and unify the District’s schools. 
Eventually the committee contacted 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education 
for assistance, with a view to pro- 
ducing an evaluation instrument that 
could serve all Lutheran elementary 
schools in the United States and 
Canada. 

Early in 1956 the Board for Parish 
Education assigned its editor of school 
materials to work with the principals’ 
conference committee. To expedite 
the project, a two-week evaluation 
workshop was held at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, IIl., 
in June 1956. Twenty-three Lutheran 
educators from 18 synodical Districts 
spent many hours developing hun- 
dreds of criteria. They also consid- 
ered questions of method, format, and 
organization. 

Materials produced by the work- 
shop were edited and organized into 
Experimental Edition I. The school 
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staff of the Board for Parish Education 
and a workshop continuation commit- 
tee critically examined this edition. 
A second experimental edition, ready 
early in 1957, incorporated the find- 
ings of these groups. 

Study copies of Experimental Edi- 
tion II and accompanying reaction 
sheets were sent to about 200 Lu- 
theran educators in the United States 
and Canada. In addition, about 60 
pastors, teachers, and laymen from all 
parts of the Syond devoted one day 
of the 1957 Educational Conference 
to a detailed study of the instrument. 
Many of the suggestions offered by 
these men and women have found 
their way into the present publication. 


REASONS FOR THE EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENT 

But why all this effort to produce 
an evaluation instrument? And why 
the seemingly sudden concern that 
Lutheran schools begin evaluating 
themselves systematically? Two of 
the answers to these questions have 
already been indicated. Lutheran 
schools need to evaluate their per- 
formance continually if they expect 
to remain quality schools. Also, to be 
able to evaluate intelligently, those 
responsible for a school need stand- 
ards against which to measure pres- 
ent practices. Ideally, each school 
should develop its own list of stand- 
ards. But since few schools have the 
resources necessary to do this, a gen- 
eral evaluation instrument becomes 
necessary. 

There are, however, at least six 
other reasons that justify the publica- 
tion and use of an evaluation instru- 
ment at this time. The first three of 
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these may be classified as negative 
reasons, the last three as positive. 


1. Self-evaluation can help guard Lu- 
theran schools against criticism. 
Take, for example, the charges lev- 
eled against parochial schools by 
the 1957 convention of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. A. 
Among other claims, the conven- 
tion contended that pupils in paro- 
chial schools show no ethical or 
academic superiority over those 
in public schools and that they are 
not any better equipped to partici- 
pate as Christians in the life of 
either the civic or the religious 
community. A systematic evalua- 
tion will help confirm or refute 
these charges. And if confirmed, 
either in whole or in part, the 
evaluation will have opened the 
way for improvement. 

2. Self-evaluation can help prevent 
the closing or crippling of Lu- 
theran schools because of state or 
local pressures. Many states, con- 
cerned about raising educational 
standards within their borders, are 
giving increased attention to the 
work of nonpublic schools. If Lu- 
theran schools are able to show 
that they are continually working 
to improve themselves, such state 
attention need not be disastrous. 
In fact, after examining Experi- 
mental Edition II of the evaluation 
instrument, department of educa- 
tion officials in one state said in 
effect: “Any Lutheran school that 
will satisfactorily meet the stand- 
ards set forth in this instrument 
will have no difficulty when our 
evaluation team comes to make its 
survey.” 
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3. A concern for evaluation can help 
Lutheran schools keep up with the 
educational Joneses. Both public 
and church-related schools have 
been producing and using more 
and more evaluation instruments.? 
And with the increasing public de- 
mand for a careful re-examination 
of current educational practices, 
one can expect that the production 
and use of standards will increase. 
As one public educator puts it: 
“Our frontier for the next 20 years 
is quality.” * 

4. Lutheran schools deal with God’s 
holy Word and with immortal 
souls. Because of this, Lutheran 
schools have an obligation to pro- 
vide the best possible education. 
And since self-evaluation is a nec- 
essary step toward maintaining and 
improving the quality of a school, 
any help which the evaluation in- 
strument can give should be wel- 
comed by those in positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

5. The evaluation instrument can help 
unify the goals and work of a single 
Lutheran school. It can also help 
to unify the goals and work 
of groups of Lutheran schools, 
whether this be on a community, 
District, or synodical level. This 
should not be misunderstood to be 


3 A few examples: Christian School 
Standards (National Association of Christian 
Schools); Criteria for the Evaluation of 
Catholic Elementary Schools (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America); Elementary Evaluative 
Criteria (Boston University School of Edu- 
cation); Evaluating the Elementary School 
(Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools). 

4 William G. Carr, “Expanded Horizons,” 


The Education Digest. XXII (Febru 
1958), 2. ae 
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a call for a rigid sameness from 
classroom to classroom and from 
school to school. Rather it is sim- 
ply an attempt to show that there 
are areas where teachers in a given 
school must be united if consist- 
ently effective instruction is to 
take place, just as there are areas 
where all Lutheran schools can 
reach a common agreement. 


6. A thorough evaluation will result 
in identifiable benefits for the Lu- 
theran school. Among these bene- 
fits will be improved _ school- 
church-community __ relationships, 
professional growth of staff mem- 
bers, better teaching-learning con- 
ditions, better use of physical facil- 
ities, and better use of church and 
community resources. All of which 
should in the end result in direct 
benefits to the pupil, the real ob- 
ject of concern.® 


CONTENTS OF THE EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENT 

Now for a closer look at An Instru- 
ment for Evaluating Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools. This plastic-bound 
book has seven main parts. However, 
the contents of these parts can be 
summarized under three main head- 
ings. 

First of all, the Introduction. These 
pages explain at length the place 
which evaluation has or should have 
in the Lutheran school. They also 
provide detailed directions for evalu- 
ating the school, especially by using 


the standards appearing in the book. 


5 Ideas in this paragraph are adapted 
from Evaluating the Elementary School ( At- 
lanta, Ga.: Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 1951), p. 7. 
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Anyone planning to use the evalua- 
tion instrument should not overlook 
the importance of reading these pages. 

The Instrument Proper follows the 
Introduction. This is the heart of the 
book, containing the standards against 
which to measure a school’s purpose 
and performance. These standards 
are grouped into five main sections or 
chapters, as follows: 


Section One: Philosophy and Ob- 
jectives. This section is designed to 
help a school revise or develop its 
own statement of educational phi- 
losophy and objectives. It also pro- 
vides a way for the school to study 
how its philosophy and objectives 
are being put to work in everyday 
situations. 

Section Two: The Curriculum. 
These pages provide standards of 
excellence for all major curricular 
areas, including those often labeled 
cocurricular. A few samples from 
the social studies section will illus- 
trate the type of materials found 
here. — Introductory comments help 
establish a point of view about so- 
cial studies. Then appears this: 


The social studies program — 

1. Is Scripture-based, showing God 
to be the active Creator, Ruler, 
Preserver, and Savior of all na- 
tions. 

2. Broadens the child’s interests and 
experiences in spiral fashion: 
from home to national to world 
communities. 

3. Stresses the individual’s responsi- 
bility to God and to his neigh- 
bor. 

4, Stresses the family’s key role in 
society. 
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Twenty additional points follow 
these four. Each point is to be 
rated “Yes,” “Partly,” or “No.” 
Space for “Comments,” “Conclu- 
sions,” and “Recommended Action” 
is given after the last of the state- 
ments. 

Sections Three, Four, and Five. 
These three sections are organized 
much like Section Two. They treat, 
in turn: the school plant; special 
school services to pupils, including 
guidance, library, health, lunch, 
and transportation; and administra- 
tion and supervision, including an 
extensive study of the school staff. 


The final part of the book contains 
an annotated Bibliography. This bib- 
liography provides leads to resources 
that will prove useful to those under- 
taking a systematic school evaluation. 


USING THE EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENT 

Evaluating a school is not some- 
thing that can be done hurriedly, at 
least not if the evaluation is to be 
truly worthwhile. Nor is evaluation 
something that can be done haphaz- 
ardly. It requires leadership, plan- 
ning, and co-ordination — features 
that the school principal will have to 
contribute. 

The need for careful and systematic 
work becomes more evident when we 
examine the seven steps of the evalua- 
tive process: 

1. Gather a representative group to 
participate in the evaluation. 
While the professional staff will do 
most of the work, the counsel of 
board of education members, par- 
ents, and others should be sought 
and used. In the first meetings, 
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study carefully the introduction to 
the evaluation instrument. 


2. Define clearly the problem(s) to 
be studied. Use Sections One to 
Five of the evaluation instrument 
to help locate the specific areas to 
be given immediate attention.® 
Also devise a preliminary time 
schedule, and assign responsibili- 
ties to individuals. 

8. Agree on a point of view, on the 
philosophy and objectives of the 
school and of the specific area se- 
lected for study. This is important, 
because if consensus is lacking 
here, study groups may wind up 
with conflicting findings. Com- 
ments in the evaluation instrument 
will help evaluators reach greater 
unanimity on philosophy and ob- 
jectives. 

4, Use the standards in the instru- 
ment to appraise the school in the 
areas selected. Also use any other 
tools that will help shed more light 
on existing conditions; for example, 
standardized tests, questionnaires, 
interviews, observations, and anec- 
dotal records. 


5. Compile and analyze the data un- 
covered during the study. Reach 
conclusions by comparing the data 
with the objectives sought in the 
areas being studied. Record the 
conclusions in the evaluation in- 
strument. 


6. Make recommendations based on 
the conclusions. These, too, should 


8 Any of the five sections of the instru- 
ment may be studied first. However, many 
schools may profit by beginning with Sec- 
tion One, “Evaluating the Philosophy and 
General Objectives of the Lutheran Ele- 
mentary School.” 
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be recorded in the evaluation in- 
strument and then be disseminated 
to those who have an interest in the 
findings. 

7. Work for the needed improvements 
or adjustments, checking continu- 
ously to see whether acceptable 
changes are being effected. Note 
that the evaluation instrument pro- 
vides space for recording the find- 
ings of a second study of each area. 


EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 
One final thought. “The most effec- 
tive educational agency available to 
the church for the Christian training 
of the young is the full-time parochial 
school.” These words from the Hand- 
book of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
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souri Synod (7.05) offer a clear chal- 
lenge to every existing Lutheran ele- 
mentary school. And the challenge is 
this: That each school prove itself to 
be truly the “most effective educa- 
tional agency.” 


Evaluation offers one way to re- 
main — or in some cases to become — 
such an agency of Christian educa- 
tion. For when people evaluate their 
school, they begin to see more clearly 
its present strengths and weaknesses. 
This knowledge, in turn, motivates 
them to maintain the strengths and to 
remedy the deficiencies. All of which 
should result in a more efficient 
school, one that helps the home, the 
church, and the nation to train a gen- 
eration that sets its hope in God. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— When you meet a man who is courteous even to those who can be of no 
possible service to him, you have met a real gentleman. 


— An indolent man is just a dead one who can’t legally be buried. 

— Unless a man constantly keeps a partition between his imagination and 
his facts, he is in danger of becoming just an ordinary liar. 

— We are not so much interested in where a politician “stands” as we are 
in which direction he’s moving — if any. 

— Denunciation of the young is a necessary part of the hygiene of older 
people and greatly assists in the circulation of their blood. — Scholastic Teacher 

— The trouble with most of us is that we would rather be ruined by praise 


than saved with criticism. 


— Failure is only the opportunity to begin again, more intelligently. 


Henry Forp 


— We used to do things for posterity, but now we do things for ourselves 


and leave the bill to posterity. 


— Experience may be the best teacher, but even the best teachers need 


pupils smart enough to learn. 


— The smile that lights the face will also warm the heart. 
— Money and time are the heaviest burdens of life, and the unhappiest 
of all mortals are those who have more of either than they know how to use. 


JOHNSON 


— The stones the critics hurl with harsh intent, a man may use to build his 


monument. — ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


— The Constitution guarantees only the right to the pursuit of happiness 


and not the ability to catch it. 


After One Year 


W. James KincHHOFF 


Find your niche and fill it. If it is 
ever so little .. . do something in the 
great battle for God. (Spurgeon) 

Reflections into the past in profes- 
sional life are meaningless unless they 
purpose to edify the future. At first 
thought one might think there is little 
to reflect back on after one year; 
but haven’t we heard the elder rem- 
iniscing teacher recall, “Yes, I re- 
member my first year out in. . ae 
This is an indication that our initial 
experience is indeed unforgettable, 
for with it we have begun to fill our 
niche into which the Lord directed 
us, and to do something in the great 
battle for God. 

It is important that we realize that 
we have only begun to fill our niche. 
“The servant of the Lord must not 
strive but be gentle unto all men, 
apt to teach, patient” (2 Tim. 2:24). 
If personal advancement is our mo- 
tive, we do wrong by aspiring to 
something greater than that which is 
assigned to us. The Lord certainly 
has a purpose for us where we are. 
At the same time we must not stand 
still in our service, for it takes a life- 
time to fill that niche in our battle 
for God. There is danger here for 
both the young and the old. The 
young teacher often feels that he has 
attained when really his niche is still 
empty. The old teacher may have 
as a gallant soldier of Jesus Christ 
just about filled his niche but failed 
to see that in the twilight of his war- 
fare he would fare better with new 
weapons. 

How can we reflect on the work of 


one year in the teaching ministry of 
the church and relate it to our future 
service and growth? Obviously, lo- 
calized problems, personalities, and 
positions vary to such a great extent 
that our experiences after one year, 
if combined and here condensed, 
would take on volume proportions. 
It is our purpose, then, here to view 
the experience of only one person in 
one position with one parish and 
thereby alert the beginners — and 
there are many of us — to some par- 
ticular problems and to many joys, 
and perhaps amuse the experienced. 

Reflections throughout and _ after 
one year: 

By all means, don’t worry about 
that first day! As a consecrated serv- 
ant of the Lord prepare for it, espe- 
cially through prayer, asking the Lord 
to guide you through it. 

Welcome the opportunity to make 
preschool home visits. It’s much 
easier to understand a child when 
you see where he spends most of his 
time and who and what is influencing 
his behavior. 

Don't worry about how you can 
teach these first-graders to read. You 
wanted primary grades because you 
felt it basic for anyone who was 
going to spend a lifetime in teaching. 
Stick to that manual for a few years. 
It’s tried — you're not! Ask the Lord 
to give you patience. 

That choir director and organist 
before you may have had a Master’s 
degree in music and was a wonderful 
fellow. Don’t worry about how you 
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fill his shoes. His shoes don’t fit you. 
Try on your own. God put you here 
now; do your best with His help; 
you can't fail! 

You recall endless nights of prep- 
aration which made you sigh, “Won't 
I ever have a night off?” After one 
year it definitely will be easier, but 
let no one tell you it will be easy. 
“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
Word of Truth” (2 Tim. 2:15). Yes, 
in 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus the 
young church worker finds protein. 

The teachers’ conference reminded 
you of a methods course with a few 
more visual aids. But what keeps all 
of those older men looking so young? 
It can’t be anything else but the sea- 
soned joy of being with and leading 
the little ones of the Lord. 

It surely would be nice to go back 
to school for a while. Yes, giving and 
not receiving isn’t a good thing. 
There is still much to learn. And we 
dare not forget our greatest source 


of strength. We are not only to teach 
what we know from God’s Book, but 
we should also be taught by it our- 
selves. The busier we are, the more 
strength we need. 

We often wonder why a person says 
or does a certain thing, especially in 
a voters’ meeting. We'd like to tell 
him a thing or two. But keep your 
opinions to yourself for your first year, 
especially when you do not know the 
facts. This principle doesn’t apply to 
dealing with parents of your school 
children. As a professional, you must 
tell them what you observe. Be care- 
ful, however, when you answer “you” 
to Mrs. Engelknabe, who asks, “What’s 
wrong with my Fritz?” 

Well, we made it through a year 
of firsts! For Thy manifold blessings 
as my Partner, dear God, I thank 
Thee. 


All that I am, e’en here on earth, 
All that I hope to be, 

When Jesus comes and glory dawns, 
I owe it, Lord, to Thee. 


Horatius Bonar 


The stimulus of the personal interest of a teacher in a pupil’s achievement 
is largely eliminated by television teaching. One of the great weaknesses of 
the usual lecture course is the fact that there is little opportunity for teachers 
to become acquainted with individual students and for the student to gain the 
motivational stimulation and guidance the personal interest of a teacher affords. 

Often it is argued that television can extend the influence of great teachers 
from a few students to many hundreds or even thousands. What is overlooked 
is the extent to which teachers are great because of their direct, personal 
influence on students. In the overwhelming number of cases the teacher who 
is considered outstanding by students is the one who has established some 
personal relationship with them, guiding them directly in learning situations. 
Consequently, taking teachers who have exerted great influence on students out 
of classrooms and putting them in television studios, far from extending their 
influence, may substantially reduce their influence. — Dr. Hotiis L. CaswE , 
President, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The greatness of this country depends on the educational advancement of 
its people and on a constant outward push against the present limits of learning. 


Nem McELroy 


Have You Tried This in Language Arts? 


Joun F. Cuorrz 


1. Teach children to write creatively 


Children nine to twelve years of 
age can become eager to write all 
sorts of things. Esther D. Creed sug- 
gests a method of procedure for de- 
veloping this talent.* To put the 
teacher into a humble frame of mind 
it is suggested that he take stock of 
his own creative shortcomings and 
write a 200-word essay on “The 
Mischievous Cat.” Miss Creed chal- 
lenges, “Well, what about itP Was 
it easy to write? Was it dead or 
alive? In any case; I'll bet you didn't 
just toss it off, did you?” This should 
make any teacher feel tolerant. 


Three steps follow: 

a. Prepare the children’s minds. 
Give the pupils time to think about 
and discuss words — any words, and 
let them decide what each word 
means and how it can best be ex- 
plained in writing. Children should 
learn to question before they accept. 
This warms them up to the writing 
task. 

b. Let the children decide what to 
write about. (“Teacher, you keep out 
of this. Let the kids create the 
ideas.” ) 

c. Make a daily habit of creative 
talking, thinking, and writing. Seri- 
ous creative thinking should be en- 
couraged every day. Tell the pupil, 
“Write in your mind.” Such activity 
will help him select things that mean 
something to him that stir him up. 


* Esther D. Creed, “What’ll We Write 
About,” Elementary English, XXXII (Jan- 
uary 1956), 24—28. 


He will then decide how it shall look 
on paper and will practice creative 
thinking between times when he 
writes. 

No day should go by without writ- 
ing down at least one idea, a thought, 
or a description of something. It need 
not take long, and teacher should not 
be too quick to use the editorial blue 
pencil at first. In fact, the pupil 
should learn to edit his own material. 


2. Write a letter to your favorite 
living author 

It can be overdone, of course, but 
many times the author is pleased to 
know somebody cares about his writ- 
ing. Addresses can be had from the 
publisher of the book or the maga- 
zine. 

3. Words have many meanings 

Teach children that words are sym- 
bols. They are often inadequate to 
express many of our thoughts. Be- 
sides, a word may not mean to one 
what it means to another. 

Words often lead to quarrels and 
misunderstandings. To prevent such 
behavior teach your pupils to ask the 
question, “What is the meaning of the 
word? Can it have another meaning? 
Do I understand the meaning as it is 
used here and now?” Children need 
to master words so that they can both 
express and understand ideas. 

To practice, take a list of four or 
five words, and ask your class or 
group to find or think up as many 
different meanings as the word may 
have. It is best to start with words 
that are very familiar to everybody. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED THIS IN LANGUAGE ARTS? 


4. Learn to know people 

Reading biographies can help chil- 
dren understand people and historical 
as well as contemporary events. They 
see how the great people and those 
who gather around them act under 
different circumstances. It also helps 
them interpret the feelings, hopes, 
and fears of people around them. 
This procedure also gives them an 
opportunity to compare real people 
with fictional characters. 


5. Teach children to read the 

newspapers 

Whose responsibility is it to teach 
children to read the newspapers? Re- 
sponsible citizens who can use cur- 
rent information to fulfill their civic 
obligations need to be taught how 
to use the mass media (radio, TV, 
newspapers, magazines, movies, and 
books). Children now spend as much 
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time with them as they spend in 
school. 

The newspaper still remains the 
chief source of information regarding 
current affairs. The teacher is in the 
best position to bring children and 
current affairs together by helping 
them read the newspapers every day. 


Dale has pointed out that the in- 
telligent study of a good newspaper 
can help the child lead a rich life 
by (1) showing what part of the 
world’s work he can do now or later; 
(2) pointing out how to get the most 
for his money; (3) showing him the 
crime problem clearly; (4) helping 
him have a good time on a small in- 
come; and (5) helping him make up 
his mind on numerous issues. 

A few minutes a day spent in intel- 
ligent guidance will make a big dif- 


ference. 


Consider these facts about United States India 
Population 172,000,000 375,000,000 
Rank in World Population 4 2 

Area 3,022,387 sq. mi. 1,175,000 sq. mi. 
People per square mile 57 319 
Rank in density 52 12 
City Population 64% 17% 
Rural Population 36% 83% 
Average annual income $1,990 $57 
People per car 3 2,159 
People per radio 1 394 
People per telephone 3 1,346 
Railway mileage 211,000 miles 34,705 miles 
Illiteracy almost none 82% 

Per cent of population students 25% 7% 
Life span 70 years 30 years 


You cannot learn in any school what the world is going to do next year, 
but you can learn some of the things which the world has tried to do in 
former years, and where it failed and where it succeeded. If education con- 
sisted in warning the young student away from some of the false theories on 
which men have tried to build, so that he may be saved the loss of time in 
finding out by bitter experience, its good would be unquestioned. 


Henry Forp 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


A MEMO FROM MO 


September 1, 1958 
Dear ESTELLE: 

With all the recent furor about who got what vicuna coat, free hotel room, 
and Oriental rug — and why — I can’t help wondering about gifts. Not gifts in 
general, but gifts in the life of the congregation and its schools, 

For years I’ve felt uncomfortable and uncertain whenever gift-getting and 
-giving time comes around. I still don’t know whether to accept little Angela's 
bottle of shaving lotion or to say, “Thanks, but... .” Just as I don’t know 
whether giving each child a box of Christmas candy is the epitome of wisdom. 
And when it comes to the congregation giving gifts to the staff—oh, what 
to do? 

Should teachers accept gifts from their pupils, say at Christmas, on birth- 
days, or at graduation or school closing? “Of course,” some will answer. 
“Certainly the children — or their parents —aren’t trying to bribe us, hoping 
that we'll dish out A—’s instead of B’s. And don’t forget the children’s feelings. 
Why deprive them of the chance to be happy? After all, the giver always gets 
the most out of a gift. Besides, our salaries are too low; every little bit helps.” 

Others (at the moment, including me) will counter: “Nothing doing. I have 
trouble enough giving fair grades, without being tempted by the memory of 
a $10 bill wrapped in a gilded nutshell. Besides, I have only twenty pupils 
this year, and most of the other teachers have thirty plus. I’m real glad that 
our school has a No-Gifts-to-Teachers rule — and that our principal and board 
make it stick.” 

Again, should teachers or the school (congregation) give gifts to pupils? 
Our treasurer, Cal Lussly, told the last council meeting: “Look, friends. I don’t 
care what the tradition around here is. I just can’t see why every Christmas 
we have to shower our kids with nuts and chocolates and pen knives engraved 
‘Love Thy Neighbor.’ They get so much of this stuff at home that they don’t 
know where to put it all. Let's use our money for the real work of the church.” 

This made Will Ingto all but explode. “I agree that our teachers should 
not have to provide gifts for their pupils out of their own pockets. But why 
our school, Sunday school, and congregation treasuries can’t afford to give 
the little tykes a thrill —this I do not understand. If we've been giving the 
wrong kind of gifts, let’s do something about it— even spend a little more 
to get the right kind. Let’s not forget, gentlemen, not every youngster has 
a dozen rich uncles and aunts just itching to play Santa.” 

Well, the council finally voted to continue the tradition. But it also fol- 
lowed Will’s suggestion to spend a little more and to take more time to find 
gifts with a real religious significance. 

At our next council meeting we're going to discuss Christmas gifts for the 
staff members. At great personal risk, I’m going to propose: (1) that all 
Sunday school and other volunteer workers be given a religious book to add 
to their libraries; and (2) that each paid staff member be given a cash bonus 
equal to a week’s salary. 

I can already hear Cal howling! 

Generously yours, 
MO 


Science is important, but science is not enough. Music is important, but 
it is also true that music alone is not enough. We now need and shall always 
need a balance between the materialistic and the esthetic, between the physical 
and the spiritual, if our lives are to be fulfilled. 


Epwarp J. HERMAN in Music Educators’ Journal 


Tachistoscopic Devices for Teaching 


Donna Hasse 


Children like variety and new ways 
of doing things. A teacher knows 
that the interests of her children dif- 
fer greatly, and therefore she em- 
ploys many methods in teaching. 
A technique which may help and in- 
terest one child may not have the 
same effect on all children. The 
teacher who uses many techniques 
and a variety of methods and ap- 
proaches will surely find greater satis- 
faction and a wonderful feeling of 
achievement in her work. 

Tachistoscopic teaching devices 
may be used as a means of stimulat- 
ing interest and adding variety in 
classroom procedures. Such devices 
are patterned after the machine 
known as the tachistoscope. Many of 
the objectives and values of this rather 
expensive machine may be attained 
through the use. of simpler devices 
which in principle are very similar 
to the tachistoscope itself. 

The dictionary gives us the follow- 
ing definition: A tachistoscope is an 
apparatus which exposes to view an 
object, a group of objects, letters, 
words, etc., for a selected brief period 
of time. 

Many educators and teachers feel 
that the tachistoscope may be used 
as a successful teaching tool in sev- 
eral areas of the curriculum. It has 
been used rather extensively in the 
field of reading and is said to improve 
many of the skills and abilities which 
authorities name as necessary in read- 
ing. These necessary skills include 
attention, accuracy, amount seen in 
one fixation, speed and comprehen- 
sion, and left-to-right progression. 
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Other areas, such as arithmetic, 
spelling, art, and practically any sub- 
ject in our curriculum may benefit 
from the use of the tachistoscope. 

Any person interested in the ta- 
chistoscope may do well to inquire as 
to the possibility of using this ma- 
chine, which may be available in the 
community. Or the possibility of buy- 
ing the tachistoscope may well be 
considered. The writer would like to 
recommend the following book, which 
contains a wealth of information con- 
cerning the tachistoscope: Learning 
Through Seeing with Tachistoscopic 
Teaching Techniques by Gaspar Cis- 
neras Barnette. 

Where funds are limited and such 
a machine is not available, the 
teacher can use the principle of the 
tachistoscope in several ways. Roll a 
piece of cardboard into a tube and 
press it flat. Make a window in this 
cardboard, and cut another strip of 
cardboard or ordinary paper just 
enough narrower than the flattened 
tube to slide into the tube. When 
words are printed on the strip and 
the strip is pushed through the flat- 
tened tube, the words will be visible 
through the window one at a time as 
illustrated in Figure A. 


Fig. A 


4— window 
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A similar device may be made from 
tagboard. Note Figure B. Two slits 
wide enough to permit a manila strip 
to slide through easily can be cen- 
tered and cut apart. Desired words 


Fig. B 


and phrases for practice are printed 
on the strip, which is placed in a 
vertical position in the tachistoscope. 
The children read the words as they 
appear in the “window.” This type of 
device may easily be made by the 
children, so that each child may have 
one. Second- and third-graders may 
enjoy making their own word lists 
and exchanging them. 


Fig. C 


Figure C shows a slight variation 
of Figure B. This type of tachisto- 
scope has been used with interest and 
enjoyment by first-graders. It should 
be made from a large piece of tag- 
board, with a large window and with 


Fig. D 
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the words in large manuscript. The 
vertical strip containing the words or 
phrases may be in scroll form at the 
top and bottom slit, as in 1 and 2. 
After a simple explanation by the 
teacher as to the use and purpose of 
this teaching aid the children will 
like to use it by themselves in their 
free time. 

The basic principle of the tachisto- 
scope may be used in many interest- 
ing ways, some requiring no teacher- 
made aids other than flash cards. This 
type may be used in number work. 
In the beginning steps of number 
work the teacher may briefly show 
a group of objects (1-10) and ask 
the child to tell how many things he 
saw. This technique not only helps 
the child to do rational counting, but 
gives him practice in identifying nu- 
merical group arrangements, as illus- 
trated in Figure D. 

Number cards containing a group 
of objects, the word symbol, and the 


Fig. E 


number may be used in a like manner 
(Fig. E). Later on, number combina- 
tions may be used, with the child see- 
ing the problem and the answer for 
a very brief time and then telling 
what he saw (Fig. F). A series of 
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random numbers written on flash 
cards may be shown briefly, such as 
1 4 6, gradually increasing the series 
to four-, five-, and six-place numbers. 
The numbers may be grouped in ar- 
rangements such as 1 28, with the 
child writing or telling the numbers 
in the order in which he saw them. 


Fig. F 


| 
€ 
3 


The purpose is to increase the child’s 
rate of perception and recognition 
powers. 

The same idea may be used in 
spelling. The word to be spelled may 
be quickly shown by the teacher. The 
The children may pronounce the 
word, and after the word has been 
taken away, may write it. Then the 
teacher may ask the child to check 
himself by looking at the word again 
as the teacher shows it. It may be 
well to avoid confusion by having 
the teacher announce, “This is word 
number 1, etc.,” before each new 
word is given. The child will then 
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number the words on his paper as 

they are presented. 

Such tachistoscopic devices as have 
been mentioned are to be used only 
as a mean of providing variation and 
a new approach in our daily proce- 
dures. The use of such “quick look 
games,” as they may be called, can 
accomplish some purposes in addition 
to providing interest and variation. 
There should be an increase of at- 
tention on the part of the pupils. This 
is necessary in any learning situation, 
and good habits resulting from atten- 
tiveness may well be carried over into 
other areas. Because the children may 
use many of these devices and games 
by themselves, a feeling of independ- 
ence and self-reliance may well result 
from such activities. By gradually re- 
ducing the amount of time required 
in seeing the objects, the child ought 
to increase his perception and recog- 
nition powers. These abilities may be 
carried over into nearly every phase 
of the curriculum but have special 
implications in reading, where word 
perception and recognition are very 
important. 

Barnette, Gaspar  Cisneras. Learning 
Through Seeing with Tachistoscopic 
Teaching Techniques. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company. 


Indianapolis Public Schools. Purposeful Ac- 
tivities for the Primary Grades. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Indianapolis Public Schools, 
Division of Curriculum and Supervision, 
Instruction Center, 1644 Roosevelt Ave., 
Indianapolis 18, Ind. 


Instructor Magazine. January 1954. 


In an editorial in Financial Management we read that “it is not Sputnik 
that will control the world or determine the state of world being. It is peo- 
ple — human beings — who will decide the type of world in which we live. 
The success of Sputnik by the Russians is due to the fact that in their eagerness 
to be first they neglected all human wants and brushed aside all human 
consideration in order to concentrate on the satellite.” 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL MUSIC 


HERBERT D. BRUENING, Editor 


The Primary Choir 


SusAN RoEars MESSERLI 


There are comparatively few Lu- 
theran churches which maintain 
choirs consisting entirely of children 
in the primary grades. Children’s 
choirs, however, are numerous. Oc- 
casionally their membership will in- 
clude some children under nine years, 
but only too infrequently do children 
of the primary grades have their own 
choirs. 

Why is this the case? Surely chil- 
dren in the primary grades are not 
too young to sing the praises of their 
Maker and Redeemer. On the con- 
trary, these tiny singers can show a 
wonderful devotion to their Lord. 
They count it a privilege to sing to 
Him. They worship Him with an un- 
spoiled, unsophisticated enthusiasm 
for their song in the church service. 
Nor are primary children too young 
to begin the learning of choral singing 
and basic vocal techniques. 

It is with the hope of encouraging 
the formation of choirs in the primary 
grades that this article is being pre- 
sented. 

The musical objectives of a primary 
choir are fairly obvious. The children 
are to learn to sing correctly, with 
good pitch and tone quality. They 
also are to learn basic choral prin- 
ciples of following the director, of 
attack and release and ensemble sing- 
ing. The latter is of particular im- 
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portance, since the primary child has 
only recently learned to work and 
play together with others in the class- 
room and playground. For this reason 
he often has no conception at all of 
the vital importance of ensemble (to- 
gether) as it pertains to choral sing- 
ing and thus tends to sing by and for 
himself, come what may. 

The few years of singing in a pri- 
mary choir provide foundations not 
only in good voice production but also 
in musical knowledge in general. The 
children gain wide experience through 
learning and perfecting many songs, 
through listening to recordings of 
other vocal music. Perhaps it may be 
a recording of a song they are learn- 
ing. Perhaps it is a recording by a 
group such as the Vienna Boys’ Choir 
or the Obernkirchen Choir. The chil- 
dren gain through learning about the 
lives of hymn writers and composers. 
The possibilities here are limited only — 
by the amount of time available for 
these activities. Thus when the chil- 
dren are ready to be “graduated” 
from the primary choir, they have re- 
ceived excellent preparation for sing- 
ing in more advanced upper grade 
groups. The director of the advanced 
choir may begin his work on a higher 
level with children who have had 
training in a previous group than he 
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is able to do with children who have 
not had this early experience. 

Since the chief purpose of a church 
choir is to glorify our Lord in the 
worship service, the chief objectives 
of a primary choir have to do with 
worship. The young child has a sim- 
ple, direct approach to worship. This 
is often lost as the child grows older 
and becomes sophisticated or acquires 
new standards and attitudes. The 
child in the primary choir enters 
church with a feeling of awe for God’s 
house. The awe is mixed with curi- 
osity about the vestments of the pas- 
tor, the paraments and liturgical col- 
ors, and the ritual of the liturgy. 
Choir training will build upon both 
the awe and the curiosity. The child 
is thrilled and excited when he dons 
a choir robe for the first time. He is 
easily taught respect for this robe, and 
this respect carries through to all as- 
pects of his behavior in church, mak- 
ing him attentive and devotional. He 
is greatly interested in the various 
gestures and motions of the pastor 
during the service. When these are 
explained, the child watches for them, 
observes the dignity and reverence of 
the pastor, and consciously or sub- 
consciously adopts the same rever- 
ence, until it becomes a part of him. 

If choir selections are chosen to fit 
the season of the year and the ser- 
mon, the members of the choir learn 
the meaning of the seasons of the 
church year—the true meaning of 
Advent and of Lent, for example. As 
their knowledge increases, often their 
faith is strengthened. Surely the Holy 
Ghost works faith in these young sing- 
ers as they study and learn the texts 
of their anthems. 


The primary choir will include chil- 
dren from grades two to four in- 
clusive or from ages seven to ten 
inclusive. Children in grade one may 
be included; however, as a general 
rule, they are not sufficiently mature 
musically. (There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions.) Furthermore, they usually 
are greatly challenged academically 
by learning the mechanics of reading 
and writing, and so the demands of 
choir would burden them unduly. 

Voices for the choir should be se- 
lected on the basis of ability to carry 
a tune, pitch consciousness, tone qual- 
ity, and memory. It is best to test 
each child individually. The test may 
consist of one song which the child 
knows and likes. “Beautiful Savior” 
or “Father, Bless Our School Today” 
are good choices, since almost all 
children know them and enjoy sing- 
ing them. In addition, they both have 
a fairly wide range between highest 
and lowest notes. The child sings the 
song with little or no support from 
the piano. In fact it is a good idea 
with all but the very youngest chil- 
dren to play only the harmony of the 
song while the child sings the melody 
by himself. This gives the director 
a good indication of the youngster’s 
pitch consciousness. 

To test the child’s ear and memory, 
which are very important in a primary 
choir because all music is learned by 
rote, the director may ask him to 
listen carefully to what he hears on 
the piano. The director then plays 
one at a time the notes of a chord or 
part of a scale, or some simple frag- 
ment, and then asks the youngster to 
sing exactly what he heard. 

In the final analysis the director 
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must use his own judgment as to his 
standards for admission into the choir. 
The test will indicate the musical level 
of each youngster; however, the di- 
rector must bear in mind that, for 
example, at age seven a child’s mu- 
sical ear may not be fully developed, 
simply because he has not learned to 
listen attentively. Any careless or 
poor tone quality can be fairly easily 
corrected once the child is in the 
choir, because he is still too young 
for bad singing habits to be firmly 
entrenched in him. Thus, particularly 
in cases of the very youngest singers, 
the director may sometimes give the 
child the benefit of the doubt and 
admit him into the choir. 

It is a good idea to print a letter 
for the choir members to take home 
to their parents at the beginning of 
the year. The letter informs parents 
of the choir’s schedule in general for 
the year, the time and days of re- 
hearsal, rules for attendance, plus any 
other information necessary. It may 
also contain a “consent” for the par- 
ent to sign and return so that the 
director may know all parents are in- 
formed and will co-operate with the 
choir program. From time to time 
there will be other messages to be 
sent home to parents. This underlines 
the seriousness of the choir program. 
Furthermore, the average eight-year- 
old cannot always be relied upon to 
remember to inform his parents that 
he sings on a certain day and that he 
must be in a certain room at a certain 
time. 

Parents are very much interested 
in, and co-operative with, a primary 
choir program. Finding mothers to 
serve as choir mothers is usually no 
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problem. In fact more often than not 
the mothers are overzealous, each 
wanting to help her young chorister 
to robe. This can lead to bedlam and 
confusion. So it is wise to choose sev- 
eral mothers to act as choir mothers 
throughout the year. They will assist 
with initial distribution and fitting of 
the robes and then, perhaps on a ro- 
tating basis, be present each time the 
choir must function in a service or 
concert. Usually two mothers can 
handle the robing and disrobing of 
the children. 

When the rehearsal schedule for 
a primary choir is set up, it should be 
remembered that these young chil- 
dren have a very short attention span. 
For this reason short but frequent 
rehearsals are better than long re- 
hearsals. Twenty or at the very most 
thirty minutes of attention is all that 
can be expected of these young sing- 
ers. If the choir is part of a parish 
school, it ought not be difficult to 
schedule several short rehearsal peri- 
ods a week. If the choir is part of the 
Sunday school, it may be difficult to 
schedule more than one _ rehearsal 
period in the week. In this case allow 
perhaps 90 minutes for choir, but in- 
clude other activities to give “breaks” 
between the singing periods. 

Rehearsals of a primary choir may 
be conducted in much the same man- 
ner as rehearsals of upper grade 
choirs. A very short period of “tun- 
ing up” or vocal exercises is followed 
by some work on a song partly 
learned; then follows any new music 
to be introduced; and finally a song 
which is completely learned or a par- 
ticular favorite. The rehearsal closes 
with the singing of a prayer. 
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Good discipline in the primary 
choir can be achieved fairly easily — 
if the director himself has high stand- 
ards. The youngsters themselves are 
serious and earnest about their choir 
in the beginning of the year. It is up 
to the director to maintain this feel- 
ing of the youngsters throughout the 
year. He should set up only a few 
rules but demand strict adherence to 
these rules. He should allow no un- 
excused absences from a public ap- 
pearance of the choir, for example. 
To govern rehearsal periods, there 
should be a rule to the effect that the 
director must have the eyes, the ears, 
and the brain of every singer every 
minute of the rehearsal. 


The repertoire of the choir will be 
developed according to the appear- 
ance schedule of the choir; and the 
number of appearances will be gov- 
erned to a large extent by the number 
of rehearsal periods available. The 
choir should sing in the worship serv- 
ice as often as possible, at least once 
a month. In addition to this it may 
take part in concerts and special fes- 
tival services of the Christmas and 
Easter seasons. 


Since only a very few children in 
primary grades are able to hold their 
own in part singing, it is best to build 
the repertoire of the choir entirely 
on unison music. However, there is 
a wide range of possibilities in unison 
music: from ancient and medieval 
plain chant to hymns and chorales, to 
Bach and Handel arias, and to other 
songs with elaborate accompaniments. 
Often the favorite songs of the chil- 
dren are those with contrapuntal ac- 
companiments which challenge them 
to hold their own melodic line. It is 
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wise to begin with easy music and 
develop toward more challenging mu- 
sic as the year progresses and the 
choir gains experience. 

It is in this matter of repertoire 
where an important responsibility of 
the director lies. The singers in a 
primary choir are eager and respon- 
sive. They have few if any pre- 
conceived notions and opinions re- 
garding music. Their taste is as yet 
uncorrupted. It takes only the enthu- 
siasm of the director to persuade them 
to like any given song. What a chal- 
lenge this is to the director to present 
worthwhile music! He should choose 
only the noblest and best of church 
music for his little choristers to learn. 

At this point it may be said that 
adults often make the mistake of lim- 
iting children in what they are able 
to learn or accomplish, when in fact 
children thrive on challenges. So the 
primary choir director may think that 
a Handel aria is too difficult for his 
young choir to learn or that a plain- 
chant setting of the Kyrie cannot be 
mastered by eight-year-olds. But in 
most cases the eight-year-olds will 
surprise their director with the high 
level of music they are able to master 
and enjoy if only they are given the 
opportunity. 

Not only the music but also the 
texts should be chosen carefully. Here 
again there is a tendency to limit pri- 
mary grade children to the very sim- 
plest of texts. They should sing not 
only of the Jesus who is gentle and 
sweet but of the Chirst who won our 
victory over death and Satan, of the 
God who is among us in power and 
might. 

To organize and maintain a primary 
choir is to face some unique chal- 
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lenges. With no other choir is it so lit- 
erally true that the director must each 
year start down at the very beginning. 
Each year at least one third of his 
choir has no conception whatsoever 
of what a choir means, no under- 
standing of what a director means by 
any conducting motions — attack, re- 
lease, crescendo or decrescendo — no 
thought of blending his voice with the 
choir. Furthermore, youngsters of this 
age are often unpredictable, and so 
a robed chorister may suddenly de- 
velop a case of loud uncontrollable 
hiccoughs just as the choir is to begin 
singing. But if the challenge is some- 
times great, the rewards, both to the 
members of the choir and to their 
director, are even greater. 


COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC 
FOR PRIMARY CHOIR 

The Belfry Book. Compiled and arranged 
by Katherine K. Davis. New York: 
Remick Music Corp. 85 cents. 

The Second Belfry Book. Ditto. 

The Little Church Choir Book. Compiled 
and arranged by Matthew N. Lundquist. 
Boston: E. C. Schirmer. 

The Morning Star Choir Book. Compiled 
and edited by Paul Thomas. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House. $1.35. 

Our Songs of Praise. Compiled and edited 
by Edward W. Klammer. Harmonizations 


prepared by Paul G. Bunjes. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House. Children’s 
edition, $1.50. Full-music edition for 
parents and teachers, $3.25. See review 
of this book in LurHeRAN Epucation of 
December 1957. 

Oxford Book of Carols. By Percy Dearmer, 
R. Vaughan Williams, Martin Shaw. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 

Twelve Songs from Schemelli’s Gesangbuch 
by Bach. Arranged by Richard T. Gore. 
Fremont, Ohio: Chantry Music Press. 

We Praise Thee. By Healey Willan. Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 
$1.25. 

SINGLE COMPOSITIONS 

Come, Let Us All This Day. By J. S. Bach. 
E. C. Schirmer. 

Dear Christians, Praise God Evermore. By 
J. E. Kindermann. Concordia. 

He Shall Feed His Flock. By G. F. Handel. 

How Beautiful Are the Feet of Them. By 
G. F. Handel. Theo. Presser Co. 

In Faith I Calmly Rest. By Bach-Dickinson. 
H. W. Gray Co. 
Lord of Our Being. 

Novello & Co. 

On Christmas Night (Sussex Carol). Arr. by 

R. Vaughan Williams. Galaxy Music 


By G. F. Handel. 


Corp. 
Rejoice, O My Spirit. By J. S. Bach-James 
Easson. G. Schirmer. 


Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead Us. By 
S. Drummond Wolff. Concordia. 

To Shepherds as They Watched by Night. 
By Richard Warner. Concordia. 


(You may order this music from or 
through Concordia Publishing House.) 


Every organist should hear himself “play” from various parts of the audi- 
torium or nave. Naturally, to accomplish this (and it should be done fre- 
quently), requires the services of another performer at the console who will 
follow the indicated registration and tempi. What an eye-opener this pro- 
cedure can prove to be! The “listening” organist will discover that tempi he 
would personally choose as musically correct are often not at all satisfactory 
away from the console; he will also find that certain chords must be held or 
shortened in length beyond his console-conceived proportions; that rhythmical 
silences are of variable time values under varying acoustical conditions. 


Gilman Chase, The American Organist (March 1958) 


When music and courtesy are better understood and appreciated, there will 


be no more war. — Confucius 


Teach Them How to Sing 
Joun G. Rieck 


Music is the language of the soul. 
Song is its noblest form of expression. 


The welfare of the soul being the 
principal concern of Christian teach- 
ers, its language must be recognized 
as an integral part of their educa- 
tional program. 

To teach children to become con- 
versant with the language of the soul, 
to prepare them so as to be able to 
use their voices as an eloquent means 
of communicating with God through 
worship is a responsibility which be- 
comes a privilege. 

By the time a child enters school, 
he has acquired a fairly large speaking 
vocabulary and the ability to under- 
stand his own language, at least in 
its simplest form. Seldom are teach- 
ers called upon to educate inarticulate 
or illiterate children. 

However, quite the opposite is fre- 
quently the case with regard to the 
musical background of children when 
entering school. Relatively few are 
able to sing. Many are unable to 
match a tone or carry a tune. To 
them the language of music is a for- 
eign language so far as being able to 
express themselves is concerned. 


Experience has shown that the best 
place where to learn a language is the 
home where it is used. The same ap- 
plies to the language of song. How- 
ever, where are the homes, like those 
of yesteryear, in which singing is an 
everyday activity within the family 
circle? How many mothers still sing 
to their little ones and teach them to 
sing their evening prayers? We know 
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that some do, but they are in the 
minority. 

It is very apparent that unless chil- 
dren learn to sing in school, many 
probably never will. They may have 
to go through life with stifled emo- 
tions and frustrations, without being 
able to experience the pleasure and 
happiness of the soul that can express 
itself through song. 

God gave the precious gift of music 
to the world. It is, therefore, the 
rightful heritage of every child. None 
should be denied his priceless legacy. 
What a challenge this presents to 
teachers, to Christian teachers, in par- 
ticular! 

By many this challenge is conscien- 
tiously met in one way or another. 
There are those who are content with 
making provisions for singing periods 
in their regular lesson schedule. Rec- 
ognizing the importance of song ma- 
terials, others are earnestly concerned 
about acquainting their pupils with 
the musical heritage of the church. 
To still others note reading and sing- 
ing of part songs is the ultimate goal 
of their instruction. 

We are in perfect agreement that 
each activity has its place in the over- 
all program. Important as it may be, 
each is only a part. The most im- 
portant part, however, is frequently 
overlooked or taken for granted. That 
is the business of teaching children 
how to sing. 

Without some form of instruction 
one would hardly expect a normal 
child to learn to play a musical in- 
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strument. Yet the very same demands 
are often made upon children with 
regard to the use of their singing in- 
strument. 

Fortunately children learn by imi- 
tation. Without doubt the greater 
number of them have learned to sing, 
at least to some degree, through hear- 
ing and singing songs in school and 
Sunday school. 

Such incidental learning of an art, 
however, is not consistent with good 
teaching. If children are to learn to 
sing beautifully, they must receive in- 
struction in the techniques of the sing- 
ing art. Since very few will have the 
opportunity to study voice privately 
until later years, it becomes a teach- 
ers responsibility to furnish the nec- 
essary guidance in the classroom. 

Since one cannot teach what one 
does not understand, it is obvious that 
first of all the teacher must have a 
clear understanding of the underlying 
principles and procedures involved in 
the art of singing. If not already able 
to do so, he should learn to sing at 
least well enough to be able to demon- 
strate to his class. There is no substi- 
tute for a good teacher. 

To assist in gaining an understand- 
ing, a simple summary of some of the 
basic factors involved in the singing 
process is herewith presented for 
whatever it may be worth. The sug- 
gestions which follow are not mere 
theories, but they are the result of 
practical experience. 

When God created the voice, He 
not only designed the perfect instru- 
ment, but He provided for the auto- 
matic functioning of its many intricate 
parts merely upon the direction of the 
will. According to His plan, the same 
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voice is to be used, in the same way, 
in both singing and speaking. 

Every normal child is able to speak. 
Every normal child can learn to sing 
if it wills to do so. Proceeding “from 
the known to the unknown,” our ini- 
tial attempt in teaching singing will 
concern itself with the close relation- 
ship existing between speech and 
song. 

Although the range of the speaking 
voice is more limited, control of the 
voice may be gained and increased 
through the practice of speaking and 
reading with a greater degree of in- 
flection. Song phrases may be recited 
with extended vowels, as is done in 
singing. After passing through a kind 
of chanting stage, the song phrase is 
brought up to pitch and into the 
melody. The idea, of course, is to 
teach children to sing as they speak. 
Singing must become associated in 
their minds with speaking. 

In normal speech the voice travels 
up and down its whole range 
smoothly, with agility, and without 
a break. Nor is the speaker concerned 
about breathing. Everything proceeds 
naturally, as a matter of course. The 
same results may be achieved in sing- 
ing when the voice is used normally 
as it is in speaking. 

Very often when learning to sing, 
children as well as adults are under 
the delusion that in singing they must 
learn to use their voice differently 
from what they have been used to. 
To add to the confusion, they are fre- 
quently given various instructions 
telling them what to do with this and 
what not to do with that. Immedi- 
ately the individual begins to localize 
his efforts. As a result a chain re- 
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action of muscular tensions is built 
up, which immediately interferes with 
the free operation of the vocal mech- 
anism. A rigid jaw, tense facial mus- 
cles, and a constricted throat are com- 
mon examples of interferences result- 
ing from tension. 

Incorrect posture is another cause 
of muscular tension. When the body 
is erect, it is in balance. When the 
shoulders are bent forward, as is com- 
mon when singers are seated, the 
body is out of balance. When any ob- 
ject is out of balance, there is a down- 
ward pull on one side. In the case of 
the body, this pull causes tensions 
which prevent the free functioning of 
involved muscles. 

Since that which affects any part 
affects the whole body, tensions of 
any kind must be avoided. The best 
medicine is preventive medicine. Sim- 
ilarly the best way to prevent many 
interfering tensions is to establish cor- 
rect habits of posture. 

Good posture, furthermore, is con- 
ducive to correct breathing habits. 
Without it breath support is impos- 
sible, and breath support is the very 
foundation of good singing. 

Breathing itself is a vital process 
which need not be taught. However, 
since singing requires a greater sup- 
ply of breath and greater breath pres- 
sure, the problem of increasing the 
breath demands our attention. To ac- 
complish this will require deeper 
breaths and firmer support than we 
are normally accustomed to. 

However, this is really not a new 
experience. This same condition ap- 
plies when we address a class or a 
large group of people. We need to 
increase the volume, so we intensify 
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our voice. Without further thought, 
we take a deeper breath at the end 
of a phrase, automatically support it, 
and apply the necessary breath pres- 
sure to project our message ade- 
quately. 

This similarity must be borne in 
mind when attempting to teach our 
children the proper use of the breath- 
ing mechanism in singing. A simple 
device in accomplishing this is to train 
singers to think and to sing phrase- 
wise. By insisting that the breath be 
held until the very last syllable of the 
phrase, most breathing problems will 
be resolved by themselves. Time will 
be required to establish the habit, but 
it will be worth the effort. 

It is interesting to note that the act 
of inhalation not only supplies the 
necessary breath but also establishes 
the correct singing position of the 
throat. The open throat, another fun- 
damental requirement of good voice 
production, may be kept in this posi- 
tion by holding the breath at the 
waist, more commonly spoken of as 
breath support. This action effects 
breath economy, which, in turn, pre- 
vents breathiness and aids in produc- 
ing good tone quality. 

Tone may be likened to a raw ma- 
terial which needs to be converted 
into a finished product in order to be 
of use. In this instance tone must be 
transformed into song. 

Songs are made up of words. 
Words are composed of vowel sounds 
with consonant interruptions. The 
logical starting point would be the 
conversion of a neutral tone into 
vowel sounds. 

An example of the neutral tone is 
the “huh?” or “hm?” with which a 
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child responds when it hasn’t under- 
stood the question. Since a similar 
neutral sound is contained in the hum, 
it can well be used to establish the 


fundamental tone line which must be 


present in all good singing. Humming 
phrases and entire songs is very bene- 
ficial if done properly. 

The next step in the process is to 
let the fundamental change into rec- 
ognizable vowel sounds. This must 
be done gradually, generally proceed- 
ing from the hum through the oo — 
oh — ah — ay to the ee and back again. 
When proceeding from vowel to 
vowel, one must listen carefully in 
order to maintain the original quality 
of the fundamental. By preceding 
the vowel with hm, one has not only 
given the tone a correct start but also 
directed it into the resonance cham- 
bers of the head. 

Vowels are now ready to be com- 
bined with consonants. The most nat- 
ural ones to use would be the voiced 
consonants, such as m, n, l, etc. These 
may be added before or after the 
vowels in different combinations and 
in various ways. 

The introduction of the sol-fa syl- 
lables at this time will prove very 
helpful, since they provide a practical 
system of singable vowel and conson- 
ant combinations with many uses. 

Since the solfeggio system is built 
upon the musical scale, its use pro- 
vides a working acquaintance with 
scale intervals. In this connection it 
likewise aids in the development of 
pitch discrimination and tonal con- 
trol. As a foundation for ear training, 
it knows no equal. Furthermore, it 
helps to establish mental concepts of 
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tonal patterns which are integral parts 
of every melody. 

Syllables alone do not make sense. 
To convey the intent and message of 
a song we need to use words. Words 
composing the text fused together 
with tone following a melodic pattern 
become a song. In its very essence 
this is the art of singing. 

Being an expression of the soul, a 
song has a message to convey. Unless 
this message is understood by the 
listening audience, the song has failed 
to achieve its main purpose. The ful- 
fillment of its purpose depends to a 
great extent upon diction, which in- 
cludes enunciation, articulation, and 
pronunciation of words. Diction, in 
reality, is the common denominator 
between singing and speaking. 

Bearing in mind the importance of 
good diction, the teacher will encour- 
age his pupils and say: “Sing as you 
speak, but speak distinctly.” Since 
there is a general tendency to slight 
the consonants in speaking as well as 
in singing, it will become necessary 
to train singers to slighty exaggerate 
and sustain the voiced consonants, 
particularly at the end of a phrase. 
This not only will improve diction 
but will help in maintaining the vocal 
line. Since most consonants are only 
partially voiced, care must be exer- 
cised that these too are heard. Im- 
proving diction in singing will im- 
prove diction in speaking, and vice 
versa. 

Although the message of a song and 
its interpretation are the prime rea- 
sons for its existence, the technical 
aspects of the art of singing play an 
important role in the effectiveness of 
its delivery. 
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The principles and techniques re- 
ferred to in this discussion are in har- 
mony with A Statement of Laws and 
Precepts. They form the basis of vo- 
cal pedagogy adopted and issued by 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Inc. The extent to which 
these principles and techniques may 
be applied in the teaching of singing 
to children on the elementary school 
level was the subject of a lecture and 
practical demonstrations given by the 
writer in the 1956 summer workshop 
of the association held at Northwest- 
ern University. The consensus was 
that children can and should be taught 
correct singing habits during the 
formative years of their life and that 
children can be taught to sing beau- 
tifully. 

Singing is the one form of art in 
which children can attain an accept- 
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able degree of perfection. As in every 
other form of art, its techniques must 
be acquired through the process of 
learning and practice under the guid- 
ance of a competent teacher. 


The best time and the best place to 
receive this guidance is when the 
child is in a Christian school, where 
Christian attitudes and precepts sup- 
ply the proper motivation for singing. 

The vocal instrument which every 
one of our pupils has received from 
his Creator and Redeemer was given 
to be used by its possessor to the 
fullest extent of his talents. A great 
responsibility rests upon our shoul- 
ders. Dare we, as Christian teachers, 
let our children grow up without 
showing them how to use this price- 
less possession? The least we can do 


is to try. 


The Saint Matthew Passion of Johann Sebastian Bach is written for a 
chamber-music ensemble. Its first performance in Bach’s lifetime was per- 
fectly realized by a total of thirty-four musicians, including soloists and 
chorus. That is known. And nevertheless in our day one does not hesitate 
to present the work, in complete disregard of the composer’s wishes, with hun- 
dreds of performers, sometimes almost a thousand. This lack of understanding 
of the interpreter’s obligations, this arrogant pride in numbers, this concupis- 
cence of the many, betray a complete lack of musical education. 

The absurdity of such a practice is in point of fact glaring in every respect, 
and above all from the acoustic point of view. For it is not enough that the 
sound reach the ear of the public; one must also consider in what condition, 
in what state the sound is received. When the music was not conceived for 
a huge mass of performers, when its composer did not want to produce mas- 
sive dynamic effects, when the frame is all out of proportion to the dimen- 
sions of the work, multiplication of the number of participant performers 
can produce only disastrous effects. — Igor Stravinsky, Poetics of Music (1947) 


We're a wee bit tired of the cult of the ugly and violent which is today’s 
literary fashion. These troubled times are not easy ones for the creative artist, 
the man especially sensitive to the disintegration of many of the complacencies 
of yesterday. ... But a Sophocles or a Dante, a Tolstoy or a Dostoevski, even 
a Hardy or an Ibsen, gave us heroes, not merely victims; tragedy, not merely 
pathology; the glow of life, not merely the “iridescence of decay.” — The 


Christian Science Monitor 


If this holds for the literary world, it holds equally true of the world of 


music. — The American Organist 


Instrumental Music in Our Schools 


Donaup K. TAEBEL 


Instruments have long been used 
in the worship of God. In Old Testa- 
ment times, in the early church, and 
at the time of Luther and of Bach, 
instruments sounded praises to the 
Lord. What about the use of instru- 
ments in our church today? 


It is no overstatement to say that 
the use of instruments has been neg- 
lected by many churches. It is true, 
we hear the call of the trumpet on 
Easter morning. Possibly instruments 
are used on a few other festive occa- 
sions, but in the main we fail to use 
the rich heritage of instrumental 
church music which is available. 
There is enough good music avail- 
able that instruments could be used 
throughout the church year. Instru- 
ments are so rarely used in some 
churches that it is considered sac- 
rilegious to use them for anything but 
a men’s club dinner. 


The main problem is that there are 
not enough competent instrumental- 
ists in our midst. How many churches 
would be able to put on a Bach can- 
tata with full instrumentation drawn 
from among the congregation’s mem- 
bers? How many synodical schools 
could perform Handel’s Messiah with 
a full orchestra drawn from the ranks 
of the student body? If this glorious 
music is to live in its fullness, it is 
necessary to search for competent mu- 
sicians. For example, the entire Chi- 
cago area does not have enough Lu- 
theran instrumentalists to perform 
such works as Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio or Brahms’ Requiem. 
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Our Lutheran Church has a treas- 
ure house of fine instrumental as well 
as vocal music. We have developed 
enviable educational facilities for our 
children except in instrumental in- 
struction. Lutherans do have musical 
talent. To cultivate this talent we 
must provide proper training. The 
a cappella ideal, while worthy in 
many respects, is certainly not the 
only or always the best means of 
musical expression. Whether we do it 
with voices or instruments, let us 
praise God with our heart by using 
the talents He has given us. 


EARLY BEGINNING NECESSARY 


Now, as everyone knows, develop- 
ing capable instrumentalists is no 
overnight process. Competence on an 
instrument requires an early begin- 
ning in the elementary school. Of 
course, the complete development in 
competence will not come until after 
the child leaves the elementary school. 
But even though the elementary 
school does not reap the benefit of 
the training it provides, it has fulfilled 
its obligation by motivating people 
both to become musicians and to en- 
joy music. And music is one art which 
can be directly used by the church 
if a trained laity is available. 


It is also apparent that not all chil- 
dren will be successful in music. Not 
everyone will achieve success in the 
other subjects either. Yet because ele- 
mentary school music is fundamental, 
training all children is of some benefit 
to each one. And the musically tal- 
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ented child should not be made to 
wait for musical training until he is 
out of grade school. Talent is best 
developed when learning habits are 
being formed, before the thought pat- 
terns have become too fixed. As 
teachers, we have an obligation to 
point out to children musical oppor- 
tunities they have, to discover the 
talented, and to assist them in devel- 
oping their God-given talents. The 
surest and most democratic way of 
uncovering talent, though not the 
easiest, is to offer a program in which 
all children can participate. 


To summarize, instrumental music 
has a rightful place in the program 
of the church. If we want Lutheran 
instrumentalists of artistic excellence, 
we must begin their training in the 
elementary grades. In these formative 
years all children should be involved 
in some sort of instrumental program. 


TWO BASIC IDEAS 


It is impossible to devise an instru- 
mental program which will work in 
all our schools with their great di- 
versity of size, competence of faculty, 
and other factors. Here are a few 
ideas which might be practical in the 
majority of our schools. 


Each school should assume respon- 
sibility for the local instrumental pro- 
gram. Ideally, each school should 
have a faculty member who is in 
charge of the instrumental program. 
Practically speaking, it is often neces- 
sary to begin by engaging an outside 
specialist to organize and develop the 
program. It is more desirable, taking 
the long-range view, to seek or to 
train a faculty member who is quali- 
fied to take charge of the group work 


at least, with the specialist serving 
mainly as a private instructor. In this 
case, the specialist would work with 
each individual on problems of finger- 
ing, articulation, and so forth, while 
the faculty member would work with 
the group on problems of balance, 
rhythm, interpretation, and intona- 
tion. 


This is not quite as difficult for the 
nonspecialist as it may appear, for 
with the assistance of a private 
teacher who deals with the mechanics 
of playing the instrument, the general 
instrumental instructor can do much 
with a group if he has fundamental 
music training in voice, piano, or or- 
gan. He can read a fingering chart 
quite as well as a pupil. Once tone 
production has been taught by the 
private teacher, the group teacher 
should be able to meet most of the 
problems encountered in ensemble 
playing. 

When an outside specialist is en- 
gaged as either a private or group 
teacher, he should be supervised by 
the principal or some other school 
authority to see that this phase of the 
music program is kept in proper focus. 
A balance must exist between music 
and the rest of the curriculum, and 
vocal and instrumental music must be 
integrated into the other activities of 
the school. 


A developmental music program 
should be planned through all grades. 
This means that a program should be 
designed so that a child grows in mu- 
sic at a rate commensurate with his 
physical, mental, and emotional de- 
velopment. For example, we teach 
notation after the child has had some 
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experience with rhythms and mel- 
odies. 


A good developmental music pro- 
gram will give emphasis to the ex- 
ploratory instruments in the primary 
and into the intermediate grades. Or- 
dinarily the exploratory phase would 
proceed from body rhythms to rhythm 
instruments in the primary grades. 
It would introduce melody instru- 
ments such as the tonette and bells 
in the intermediate grades and fol- 
low with the autoharp and recorder 
and/or string instruments in the up- 
per grades. We should recognize that 
these so-called toy instruments need 
not be abandoned in the fifth grade 
or whenever the transfer to standard 
instruments is made. The exploratory 
instruments have musical values in 
themselves and are not to be thought 
of as merely preband or preorchestra 
instruments. In fact the recorder, 
which is classified as an exploratory 
instrument by some, can be of use 
through the elementary _ school, 
through high school, and into college. 


Besides, there is no fixed age at 
which it is best to transfer children 
to the standard instruments. For some 
it may be done as early as the third 
grade, with others not until the sev- 
enth or the eighth grade. If we com- 
pel everyone to decide for or against 
instrumental training in the fifth 
grade, we might easily eliminate some 
talented youngster who is slow in 
displaying interest or ability. 

The elementary school should pro- 
vide a rich music program stressing 
the fundamentals of musicianship. 
Once a child feels at home in express- 
ing himself through music, it is much 


easier to teach him the mechanics of 
an instrument. 


There are those who put little faith 
in the exploratory instruments, assert- 
ing that more would be accomplished 
by using a standard instrument from 
the beginning. Yet they would be 
appalled if someone suggested that 
we teach young children quadratic 
equations or Shakespearean sonnets. 
Playing an instrument requires refined 
muscle control, mental and physical 
co-ordination, and also a prolonged 
attention span. Sometimes we do 
more harm than good by prematurely 
placing a child on an instrument. Fre- 
quently he develops bad habits which 
require years of hard work to erad- 
icate. Let’s not deny the child the 
pleasure and satisfaction of growing 
in music at his own pace. 


One further thought in connection 
with the exploratory instruments 
should be added. Any teacher should 
be able to teach them. Luther states 
that he would not have a teacher who 
was unable to teach some music. Just 
a few mintues of self-instruction, to- 
gether with enthusiasm, is all that is 
necessary to learn to play these in- 
struments. Most likely the teacher 
will have more fun than the children 
if he loses some of his self-conscious- 
ness and is willing to try something 
new. 


Our church has gained a fine repu- 
tation as the Singing Church. It is 
time to expand our training in music. 
We have the facilities. With ambition 
and patience we can also lead in train- 
ing fine church musicians in the in- 
strumental field. 


An Experiment with Bach 


Luioyp D. Lise 


My copy of Bach’s Orgelbiichlein 
is worn and frayed. It is just about 
due for replacement. Again and again 
I have used this volume in divine 
services. Now I ask myself the ques- 
tions: Has it served as well as it might 
have? Has its music effectively en- 
tered the mind and the heart of the 
worshiper? 


The chorale preludes for organ in 
this Little Organ Book by Bach are 
among the finest of their kind. With 
adequate preparation and a suitable 
instrument, the organist should be 
able to approach a pinnacle in glorify- 
ing God. Does the worshiper reach 
such a high point through this me- 
dium? Does the believer in the pew 
see the real inner meaning of this 
music? It seems that in many cases 
churchgoers fail to grasp the signifi- 
cance of these chorale preludes. To 
many a man, woman, or child this 
immortal organ music serves merely 
as background music to cover the 
sounds of persons entering or leaving 
the church or to soften the clinking 
of coins during the offering. The pur- 
pose of the music and of the organist 
is thus lost. How can this be changed? 


Music belongs to all people and is 
to be used also in worship. When the 
rank and file in times past could not 
grasp Latin, it was futile to preach 
in Latin. Today it would be just as 
ludicrous to conduct our services only 
in German, for example, just because 
that might have been feasible at one 
time. Shall we now be consistent and 
omit the music of the Orgelbiichlein 
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periment. 


because its meaning is not always 
fully understood? Must our unex- 
celled heritage of Lutheran organ mu- 
sic make way for the cheap, the ob- 
vious, or the sensual just because that 
kind of musical fad is being exploited 
and spread on many radio or tele- 
vision programs? Does the church 
music of the past, which has stood the 
test of time, have to remain a closed 
book to our worshipers because its 
language may require some study and 
analysis? 


The 45 chorale preludes of Bach’s 
Orgelbiichlein are good not merely 
because they were composed as long 
ago as 1717 by a great composer, Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach.* Rather this or- 
gan music of Bach is good because 
of its excellence in composition and 
usefulness in our worship. But if this 
genre of service music is to be in- 
telligently used and understood, we 
must approach our congregations in 
other ways besides just playing the 


music well. 


Having these considerations in 
mind, I conducted the following ex- 
I used chorale prelude 


* Hermann Keller in his book, Die 
Orgelwerke Bachs, p. 149, thinks Bach be- 
gan the Little Organ Book in the fall of 
1717. C. Sanford Terry in his book, Bach: 
A Biography, p.114, quotes a source sug- 
gesting that Bach planned and completed 
his Orgelbiichlein while “under arrest in the 
justice room for obstinately demanding his 
instant demission” from the service of Duke 
Wilhelm Ernst. Bach was detained from 
November 6, 1717, to December 2, 1717, 
“with a grudging permission to retire from 
the Duke’s service,” says Terry. 
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No.8, Herr Christ, der einig Gotts 
Sohn, with the translation given in the 
Riemenschneider edition of The Li- 
turgical Year as follows: 

O Thou, of God the Father, 

The true Eternal Son, 

Of whom ’tis surely written 

That Thou with Him art one; 

Thou art the bright and morning Star. 
Beyond all other radiance 

Thy glory streams afar. 

“Aren't these words beautiful, boys 
and girls? Isn't there a certain 
strength in them which you just love? 
There certainly is no doubt as to just 
who our Lord Jesus is when we hear 
words like these.” So began a morn- 
ing’s discussion in the fifth and sixth 
grades of Zion School, Hinsdale, Ill. 
Our religion lesson dealt with the per- 
son of Christ. So we used this text 
together with the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel to develop the doctrine. 

Not many days later the class dis- 
cussed the second stanza. 

Awake us, Lord, and hasten, 

Thy Holy Spirit give, 

The old man in us chasten 

That our new man may live! 

So shall we, now and always, 

With gladsome hearts bethank Thee 

Who hast us favor shown. 


A mutual understanding was 
reached as the class recited and spoke 
of the newly introduced hymnody. 
They had received new religious 
insights. The time was ripe. The next 
step was a natural. 

It came a little later in the day 
during our scheduled music period. 
The children’s response to hearing 
their “poem” sung to a melody “new” 
and beautiful, calm yet strong, was 
immediate. The second time it was 


played, a few hummed along. The 


[September 


fourth time the words were sung, sev- 
eral pupils participated enthusias- 
tically. 

At the end of the day we used the 
chorale in our closing devotion, and 
by the next morning even the most 
timid pupil sang with confidence. We 
had learned a chorale, Scriptural in 
text, beautiful in melody, truly edify- 
ing in spirit. 

On Thursday morning, when the 
other classes had left the church after 
our children’s service, the fifth and 
sixth grades gathered around the or- 
gan console. They were comfortably 
seated where they could watch the 
movements of the organist on the 
manuals as well as on the pedals. The 
various sections of the instrument 
were briefly described to acquaint the 
youngsters with the instrument as well 
as to answer in advance any questions 
which might disturb the train of 
thought to be established later. 

Then, without a word of explana- 
tion, I began to play the third prelude 
in the Orgelbiichlein. This was to test 
the method of introducing Bach’s mu- 
sic. Would the children transfer their 
acquired knowledge of the music 
and words to the new situation? The 
playing was done in a very deliberate 
and slow way. Only a flute was used 
on the manuals and a wider scale 
flute, independent, in the pedal. The 
children had no music or words before 
them to give away title or text. If the 
pupils could recognize what was being 
played, it would have to be trans- 
mitted through the music itself. 
I studied their faces. There was a 
searching for something familiar, but 
seemingly it was just out of reach. 
Then it came. “O Thou of God!” said 
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Tom as he repeated the first verse we 
had tried. After this, the majority of 
the class recognized their melody. 
“But it’s so different!” “It’s all broken 
up!” “Why is it so hard to follow?” 
The questions came fast. 

The boys and girls were told to 
hum the melody as it was played 
a second time. Fortified with a four- 
foot stop and a light two-foot, we 
started again. Then as they hummed, 
carrying the cantus firmus for them- 
selves, the embellished tune of the 
chorale prelude and the counterpoint 
of the harmony wound and wove itself 
through their singing. The transition 
was complete. 

As the youngsters became initiated 
into listening for more subtle sounds, 
one made a rather startling discovery. 
“There are two melodies at the same 
time.” Sure enough, as the class lis- 
tened closely, a second theme was 
heard. Coupling the great to the 
pedal gave additional emphasis to the 
pedal motif. Now we were at a good 
point to return to our registration of 
two flutes, one for the manuals and 
one for the pedal. Since the children’s 
attention had been drawn to the pedal 
part, the repetition of that motif be- 
came quite obvious. Someone ob- 
served that actually it was the same 
pattern, just played at different points 
on the scale, sometimes high and 
sometimes low. Following the sug- 
gestion in the edition of the Orgel- 
biichlein, I introduced the simple five- 
note progression to the children as 
the symbolism of peace and quiet 
strength. It was quite easy to analyze 
the harmony of the inner voices and 
to note the similarities with the pedal 
motif. The children had understood 
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the meaning. What had failed with 
adults now became a reality with the 
children. How much elapsed time did 
it takeP Two ten-minute sections of 
the religion period, seven minutes of 
school music, and fifteen minutes in 
the church were spent on the project. 

On Friday the children were told to 
listen for some special music which 
would be played as an offertory dur- 
ing the church service the following 
Sunday. During the service that Sun- 
day the children paid careful atten- 
tion. The organist, from the balcony, 
could sweep his eyes over the congre- 
gation and pick out little heads that 
were perfectly still, listening and pon- 
dering. The realization of an ideal 
had been achieved. 

The pupils reported afterwards: 

“I told mother and dad what to 
listen for, and I told them what the 
sound would mean.” 

“I followed the melody by reciting 
the words of the song as you played.” 

“I hummed along, but very softly.” 

“Mother wants a copy of the words. 
She has never heard the song before!” 

It was true that neither child nor 
mother had ever heard the song be- 
fore. I had played it for them and 
many others, but they had never really 
heard it understandingly, because, as 
an organist, I had failed to prepare 
them for it. I had been so preoccu- 
pied with the music that I had failed 
my first call — to have this music serve 
as a carrier of the Gospel message. 

This adventure in the appreciation 
or, better yet, understanding of 
church music was rich and sweet for 
the children and for myself. And it 
is only a beginning. An adventure 
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like this, which will lift children, 
adults, and organist to a new appre- 
ciation, is far more desirable than to 
set this glorious music aside and select 
“dreamy” material which neither edu- 
cates nor edifies but, instead, stresses 
worldly emotions in preference to 
Christian convictions. 

This is the beginning of a series of 
adventures that will continue into 
chorale after chorale, into composer 


after composer. And this is not an 
isolated experiment. As a church mu- 
sician, I see this as one very small 
part of a total picture, the picture of 
our total concept of church music, of 
our worship service, of our entire at- 
titude toward worship. While a child 
is a garden plot willing to receive the 
seed, let us sow it and freely and 
willingly tend it. Only God knows of 
the great results that will follow. 


It is not the brilliantly played prelude and the concertlike postlude which 
stamp an organist as a church musician, but the fine sense for the service, 
smooth modulations, interesting and intelligent improvisations, well-played 
accompaniments, understanding of purpose and meaning of hymns — in short, 
the ability to take somewhat disjointed fragments of our church services 
and mold them into a deeply reverent and worshipful whole.— Henry V. 
Stearns 

How about the attitude of the church musician, the organist, and the choir 
director? There is no room in our churches for specialization as such. The 
organist and choir director who is first and only a musician has no conception 
about the call and the responsibility of his office and is not qualified to occupy 
the position of director of church music. When appointing an organist or choir 
director, the church should first inquire of the candidate if he be a true 
believer, firmly grounded in the doctrines of the church. Taking it for granted 
that he will have the necessary musical qualifications, the candidate will be 
required to remember that the church is the spiritual place to which he has 
been called as a servant of the Lord and His congregation of believers. His 
duties will be in line with those of the pastor. The building of God’s kingdom 
should also be his objective, and it is, therefore, not sufficient that as organist 
or choir director he be an expert in his profession. If he has not come to the 
true knowledge of faith, all his expert knowledge of music cannot bridge the 
gap .. . and there can be little blessing on his work in the church, not for him- 
self or for the congregation. That congregation can indeed consider itself for- 
tunate which has a director of music with a little training in theology, and 
especially in church liturgy, and a pastor with a little training in music and 
a good foundation in church liturgy. — Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, Pro Ecclesia 
Lutherana, Vol. 1, No. 1 (1933) 


Assumption of the training of musicians by colleges and universities has 
almost eliminated the old-fashioned conservatory. Where the latter made grad- 
uation dependent upon well-rounded achievement with no consideration of 
the years required for the diploma, the new requirements for a degree in 
academic institutions are measured by what John Erskine used to call face- 
tiously “kilowatt hours.” Entering students with sufficient preliminary study 
expect (and usually acquire) the blessings of the college parchment at the 
end of four years. I recall one of our deans at a university complaining bit- 
terly about this procedure in all departments. “What is so sacred about four 
years for our degrees?” he asked. — Rowland W. Dunham, The American 
Organist, January 1958 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


ARE YOU READY? 

“Ready for what?” you ask. Since 
this journal and this organization are 
interested primarily in giving a boost 
to the cause of Christian education, 
and since many of you readers are 
teachers, the obvious answer to your 
question is “Are you ready to serve 
in the new school year as a qualified 
servant of your Lord?” The oppor- 
tunities for professional growth pro- 
vided by the summer “vacation” are 
past. How wisely and efficiently did 
you use your time? Of course it is too 
late to cry over misspent hours, but 
it is not too late to resolve to make up 
for lost time. Far too many educators 
enter new experiences totally unpre- 
pared. Through conversation with 
many teachers during the past sum- 
mer, the above words are not just so 
much indignation. Far more of our 
people were poor stewards than we 
care to admit. 


So you LEA members who have 
enough professional pride to read 
your journal and to affiliate with your 
education association must provide 
the spark to set the Lutheran educa- 
tional world on fire. You must lead 
the way to true professionalism by 
really being ready. No one denies 
this is a tough job. According to Dr. 
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Langevin in the February ’58 Lv- 


THERAN Epucation, p. 271, you must 
be: 


1. A religious leader and counselor 
2. A teacher 

3. A student and scholar 

4. A servant of the community 


Read this enlightening article again 
for a true perspective of your work. 


A PLUG 


Many hundreds of new teachers, 
with fear and trepidation, are begin- 
ning their lifework in Christ’s serv- 
ice. Of course they have been trained, 
at least most of them, but soon the 
barrel runs dry. To maintain their 
professional edge, why not encourage 
their membership in the LEA? It is 
impossible for the officers to contact 
each such person individually, but 
certainly all of our nearly 1,800 pres- 
ent members are acquainted with at 
least one or two such novices. How 
about some mature considered en- 
couragement from you suggesting 
membership? The requirements are 
simple: Name and address, plus $6.00 
(charge, if they wish), sent to the 
LEA, 7400 Augusta, River Forest, IIl., 
will do the job. 


We will await the deluge! 
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A NEAT TRICK 

Are you having difficulty in getting 
certain thoughts or a certain philos- 
ophy across to your congregation 
which you feel should be a part of 
their thinking? A suggestion which 
may come to your rescue would be to 
reproduce articles from LUTHERAN 
EpvucatTion for distribution. Carl Bur- 
ger, principal of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
School, Addison, Il., recently distrib- 
uted copies of the June 1958 article 
on “What Should Be the Admission 
Policies of a Lutheran Elementary 
School?” to the entire voters’ assem- 
bly. You may not be a prophet in 


your own community, but printed ma- 
terial from reliable sources may cause 
people to listen and think. May we 
suggest that you call upon your LEA 
publications to assist you also. 


A PLEA 

Looking to the future and trying to 
read your minds is a bit difficult. The 
LEA Editorial Committee would pre- 
fer to provide you with publications 
on topics that are in accord with your 
needs and interests. Will you with 
discerning minds please drop a line 
to the LEA with your suggestions? 
A three-cent post card will do. 


History shows that great principles and standards do not survive just 
because they are right. Unless they are understood, unless they are appre- 
ciated, unless each generation dedicates itself to their preservation, they will 


sooner or later disappear. 


Dr. GeorcE S. Benson, director, National Education Program 


Too seldom do our leaders mention the spiritual forces that distinguish our 
way of life. Sure, let’s catch Russia in missile production! Let’s beat them to 
the moon! Let’s show them what free men, working in a free society, can do. 
But let’s not stop there; let’s not ignore the solid moral principles upon which 
our nation was founded. — Jupcr JoHN V. CorricaN 
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Lutheran Children’s Choir. 


Donaxp K. Tarset, band director, Lutheran High School North, Chicago, Iil. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems, needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 
Contributors: Paul Boumann, Herbert D. Bruening, John Choitz, Albert V. Maurer. 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Martinson and Smallenburgh. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. $4.95. 


Guidance as an organized program of activities in the elementary school is the basic 
premise of this book. The authors have been consistent in their purpose by discussing 
responsibilities and relationships of personnel involved in such a program. This feature 
is frequently omitted, and yet many of the working troubles stem from a lack of com- 
munication and understanding of mutual relationships. Similarly rare in books on the 
subject of guidance and personnel work is the treatment of Personal Qualifications of 
Guidance Personnel. The present volume gives this perhaps intangible but very vital 
element a rather straightforward look. Causes, sequences, credits, even degrees in the 
guidance area “do not a guidance worker make” unless such an individual is himself inclined 
sympathetically (not sentimentally) and tolerantly toward people. Not only the gifted, 
the well-adjusted, and the well-conforming people are within his interest, but also, and 
especially, those who may not ever react favorably toward him as a reward for his interest. 
The authors seem to have succeeded in imparting the real idea of a person-to-person 
approach to this nonglamorous and yet fascinating work with people. A. V.M. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER IN ACTION. By Raymond H. Harrison and Lawrence 
E. Gowin. San Francisco: The Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1958. 290 pages. 
$4.95. 


Both pre-service and in-service teachers can find in this book helpful information on 
the following vital aspects of a teacher’s job: organizing for instruction; home-school- 
community relations; human relations; classroom management and pupil control; evaluating, 
grading, and reporting pupil progress; school law; school plant; school finance; in-service 
growth of teachers; and carefully selected references at the close of each chapter. 

A new book published by a new publishing company and written by educators who 
emphasize insights and understandings in this attempt to help elementary school teachers 
with their everyday problems — this is The Elementary Teacher in Action. A. V.M. 


TEXTBOOKS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Net Price List 
Treat Shop, Grade 3 $1.65 $2.20 
Magic Carpet, Grade 4 1.80 2.40 
Enchanted Isles, Grade 5 1.80 2.40 
Adventure Lands, Grade 6 1.80 2.52 
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Net prices plus postage on class sets; list prices, postpaid, for smaller quantities. 
Teacher’s Manuals are 75 cents. Free with class sets. 

Charles E. Merrill Books 

Education Center, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Children love good stories. The high adventure of Kit Carson, frontier scout, or the 
antics of the fabulous Pecos Bill have caught the imagination. Children need to grow up 
with good literature around them. Poetry that sings and sends the thoughts flying into 
make-believe should take its place beside adventures of historic heroes and of boys and 
girls. Children love animals like Bambi and Br’er Rabbit. 

Stories and poems both old and new, which meet exacting literary standards, have been 
collected in these supplementary readers. They answer the complaint that regular reading 
series teach few literary values while they drill the reading skills. This anthology of 
stories and poems gives insights about culture, extends and deepens the interests in 
literature. Children are given an opportunity to try on life for size, go adventuring, or 
have just plain fun. 

These books can also become the bridge between the classroom and the school library. 
Here the teacher can interest the child in reading a longer story by guiding him from the 
chapter in the reading book to the long story in the school library. 

The teacher’s manuals are also very helpful, filled with suggestions for putting this series 
of books to work. 

The editors of the books are Eleanor M. Johnson, editor in chief of My Weekly Reader, 
and Leland B. Jacobs, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
specialist in children’s literature. 

This series will enrich the children’s reading hour and help them on their way toward 
appreciating and enjoying good literature. Try it. J--G: 


MUSIC 
LirurcicaL Music 


INTROITS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. By Healey Willan. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1957. $ .85. 


On twenty-four octavo-sized, clearly printed pages CPH gives us twenty-two Introits 
for Advent to Epiphany, Transfiguration, Lent I, Easter to Trinity Sunday, Trinity XIV 
and XXI, and the Last Sunday of the Church Year. 

Healey Willan, noted composer of church music, composed the free-barred settings of 
the Antiphons in this collection. He writes for four-part mixed choirs. His style is churchly, 
vocal, considerate of a natural recitation of the words and their spirit, simple enough for 
choirs of limited technical ability, yet challenging enough for choirs of advanced stature. 
Dr. Willan uses each of the eight Psalm Tones for the psalm part (unison) of the Introit 
and provides proper accompaniments. Concordia supplies listings of Liturgical Music and 
Choral Music for the Day at the end of this worthy liturgical opus. H. DB: 


INTROITS FOR FESTIVAL AND GENERAL USE. By Healey Willan. Western Music 
Company, Ltd. 


In the composer’s own foreword to this collection he states: “This collection of Introits, 
appropriate to the various seasons of the church, is offered for use where the traditional 
plainsong melodies are not sung.” In the opinion of this reviewer, these Introits offer a re- 
freshing change for use on special occasions in churches where the simple plainchant 
Introits are sung every Sunday. The arrangement of each is the same, a simple four-part 
setting for the antiphon, followed by the Psalm verse and Gloria Patri in accompanied 
unison plainchant. 

Written in the easy-flowing style, and employing the characteristic harmonic flavor of 
Healey Willan, these Introits are definitely recommended. Pabe 


Books for Children and Teen-A gers 


Edited by Palmer Czamanske 


Valparaiso University 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


This department is financed by Concordia Publishing 
House as a service to parents, teachers, and librarians. 
The books have been selected and reviewed by a special 
committee of the Young People’s Literature Board of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod: Palmer Czamanske 
and E. H. Ruprecht (Executive Directors), Lewis Klitzke, 
Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Middendorf, Adalbert H. 
Stellhorn. Editorial Assistant: Maurine A. Wittgren. 
Liaison Associates: John F. Choitz, Lowell Hake. 

Complete reviews appearing in quotation marks are 
taken from the Bulletin of the Children's Book Center, 
published by the University of Chicago Press, and are 
reprinted here with permission. Each of these reviews is 
followed by a dash, the abbreviation BCBC, volume 
number, and page number. Supplementary references to 
other reviews in the Bulletin appear in boldface type 
below reviews by the committee and by contributors. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS HAVE CHANGED 


“Children receive their books for the most part 
Their bookshelves are 


(Crests lasts only a little time, and 


through intermediaries. 
stocked by the middlemen: 
uncles, and grandmothers, who when they choose 
presents are often thinking in terms of the past 


rather than the present generation. Most parents 


parents, teachers, 


and many teachers imagine that children’s litera- 
ture is a narrow field, bounded by Louisa Alcott 
on the distaff side, and by R. M. Ballantyne on 
the other. They forget (if ever they knew it) that 
Ballantyne died in 1894, and that in the half- 
century since his death, while the map of Europe 
and the length of skirts altered two or three 
times, children’s books, like the social background 
which produced them, changed too... . 

“Long live Ballantyne and Louisa Alcott, but faith- 
fulness to their memory should not blind us to 
the virtues of a later group of writers for young 
readers. One may compare the former to the 
mahogany dining-room tables of yesterday, which 
are still attractive to look at and still able to 
stand up to daily wear and tear; nevertheless 
there are the newer kinds of tables... . Like- 
wise during the last years there has been a minor 


revolution in children’s literature.’’— Dorothy Neal 
White, About Books for Children (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1949), pp. 1, 2. 


AT 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Allan, Mabel Esther. SWISS HOLI- 
DAY. Vanguard, 1957. 222 pp. 
$3.00. 


Philippa Wyngard, an intelligent and under- 
standing 17-year-old English girl, accepts 
Aunt Millicent Hamlin’s invitation to ac- 
company the family to Switzerland for the 
summer to chaperone her cousins, the lively 
“Gay Gordons” (11-year-old Gay and 10- 
year-old Gordon) and timid, awkward, 
14-year-old Tilda; this despite her distaste 
for Aunt Millicent’s patronizing manner and 
apprehensions concerning her ability to con- 
trol the spoiled children. She succeeds far 
beyond her expectations in winning over 
the family, bringing happiness to Tilda and 
finding an answer to her own dreams of 
the future in Timothy Randall before re- 
turning to England to enter Cambridge. 
Mabel Esther Allan has given a careful, 
sensitive portrayal of a girl who likes people, 
who is interested in the finest things life 
has to offer (especially travel and educa- 
tion), and who has much to offer in return. 
Girls will be attracted by Philippa’s charm 
and intelligence and will learn much that 
they can apply to their own problems. Vivid 
descriptions of the Swiss countryside and 
fascinating glimpses into villages in the 
area, added to the fine characterizations, 
make this an outstanding book. 


Subject head: Switzerland — Stories || Reviewed 
BCBC, XI, 89 


Allen, Betty, and Briggs, Mitchell 
Pirie. MIND YOUR MANNERS; 
illustrated. Lippincott, 1958. 235 
pp. $3.50. 

In the first chapter the authors list 50 ques- 


tions that often puzzle teen-agers and chal- 
lenge, “If you don’t know the answers, you 
will find them tucked away somewhere in 
the pages of this book.” Then they tell why 
and how the rules of our complex society 
came about and how personalities develop 


Gr. 8-12 
Ages 13-17 
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in relation to environment. Some of the 
chapters are May I Introduce. . . ? Let’s 
Eat, It’s a Date, You Said It! (conversation, 
English, listening), Accept with Pleasure, 
Motor Manners, Telephone Tactics, It’s Your 
Business! (application for a job), and Point 
of Order! (club meetings). All phases of 
etiquette seem to be covered in this helpful 
and attractive manual. 


Subject head: Etiquette for youth 


Gr. Pre-1__Bechtle, Raymond. EVERY DAY IS 

Ages 3-6 A WORLD; illus. by Mary Chal- 
mers. Harper, 1957. 63 pp. 
$2:25. 


Four episodes in the life of a small boy 
provide read-aloud story content that may 
surpass a picture book’s appeal. Nathan’s 
conversation with a boisterous little bluejay, 
his examination of the subject birthdays with 
a deer named Seven, his imaginative games 
with neighborhood children, and his reaction 
to Grandmother’s bedtime story will endear 


him to the preschool or kindergarten child. 


Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


Averill, Esther. JENNY GOES TO 
SEA; illus. by the author. Harper, 
1957. 128 pp., 5X7%. $2.50. 
Cloth library binding, side-sewn. 
$3.00. Library binding recom- 
mended. 


The cat, Jenny Linsky, her adopted brothers, 
Edward and Checkers, and their kind mas- 
ter, Captain Tinker, are on their way around 
the world on the sturdy ship Sea Queen. 
Seldom had these three scamps had more 
fun and excitement. Upon their arrival in 
Zanzibar they call upon an Abyssinian cat 
skilled in reading paws. She tells each cat’s 
fortune, and one by one her predictions 
come true. In Siam they meet a lonely 
Siamese-cat princess. She guides them 
through market places fragrant with the 
odor of spices and conducts them through 
ancient massive palaces. After losing 
Checkers and almost missing the ship, they 
begin their journey home from the land of 
adventure and awe. The three cats, en- 
thralled by the romance of the high seas, 
make many friends aboard ship. The ship’s 
cat, Jack Tar, impresses them with his 
swaggering, jaunty manner. Their friend- 
ship evolves rapidly and is sealed when 
Jack promises to become a member of the 
Cat Club. Miss Averill’s sketches of Jenny 
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and her companions are pert and expressive. 
To help young readers feel the excitement 
of the trip, Miss Averill has inserted maps 
indicating the course of the Sea Queen. 
Youngsters are likely to return again and 
again to this book of adventure and travel. 
Other books, shorter ones, about this im- 
portant, shy black cat, whom the Atlantic 
Monthly called “a personality ranking not 
far below such giants as Peter Rabbit,” are 
Jenny’s Adopted Brothers (1952, $1.50), 
How the Brothers Joined the Cat Club 
(1953, $1.50), and Jenny’s Birthday Book 
(1954, 10x7%, $2.00 and $2.50). 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 117 


Gr. 7-12 Berton, Pierre. STAMPEDE FOR 

Ages 12-17 GOLD, THE STORY OF THE KLON- 
DIKE; illus. by Duncan Macpher- 
son. Knopf, 1955. 178 pp. 
$3.00. 


“An exceedingly readable, factual account of 
the discovery of gold in the Klondike and 
of the fabulous gold rush that followed. 
The author paints vividly realistic pictures 
of the country and of the grim struggle that 
hundreds of men and women went through 
to reach the Klondike and to stay alive once 
they got there. An attractive book and one 
that will make a good companion volume 
to Jack London’s stories of this same 
period.” — BCBC, IX, 2. Many, many boys 
have asked for an authentic account of the 
1896—99 rush to the Klondike. Here it is. 


Subject>head: Klondike gold fields 


Gr. 8-12 
Ages 13-17 


Burnett, Constance Buel. LET THE 
BEST BOAT WIN, THE STORY OF 
AMERICA’S GREATEST YACHT DE- 
SIGNER; illus. by John O’Hara 
Cosgrave Il. Houghton, 1957. 
266 pp. $3.50. 


This is primarily a biography of Nathanael 
Greene Herreshoff, famous yacht designer 
and shipbuilder. It is also a study of the 
members of the Herreshoff family, whose 
unwavering devotion to one another helps 
four of them, blinded in childhood, to lead 
rich, useful lives. A third aspect of the book 
is the history of the sailboats, steam yachts, 
and America’s Cup defenders — the Colonia, 
Vigilant, Columbia, Constitution, Reliance, 
and Resolute — that Nathanael and _his 
brother John produced in their shipyard. 
The author not only presents the chronolog- 
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ical data of Nathanael’s life from his birth in 
1848 to his death in 1938 but also inter- 
prets skillfully his character. The attribute 
which brings Nathanael success as a ship- 
builder is regrettably the one which brings 
him moments of great anguish, namely, his 
continual striving to produce boats perfect 
in each minute detail. Even the slightest 
mistake culminates in torment and shame; 
his work must of necessity be superior to 
that of any other builder. This biography 
is an absorbing account of a man and of 
small boat development. 


Subject heads: Herreshoff, Nathanael Greene || 
Yachts || Reviewed BCBC, XI, 91 


Gr. 5-7 Crist, Eda and Richard. THE SECRET 

Ages 10-12 OF TURKEYFOOT MOUNTAIN; 
illus. by Richard Crist. Abelard, 
1957. 204 pp. $2.75. 


A convincing and well-written story about 
the experiences of two Pennsylvania Moun- 
tain boys, Ron and Alex, during their “three 
whole months” of freedom from school. To 
obtain money to buy lambs as a _profit- 
making venture for financing Ron’s educa- 
tion, they daringly exploit mysterious Big 
Swamp, a place shunned by the supersti- 
tious people of Turkeyfoot Mountain. There 
they find the valuable medicinal roots of 
ginseng, and also reveal the mysterious 
secret of the swamp. The ghost element 
in the story is a factor of great appeal. The 
plot is handled logically; the characters are 
real; the dialog is natural. The descriptions 
of wildlife and of vegetation are effective. 
The committee regards this book as an ex- 
ceptionally fine mystery. 

Reviewed BCBC, XI, 93 


Carroll, Ruth and Latrobe. TOUGH 
ENOUGH’S PONY; illus. by Ruth 
Carroll. Walck (Oxford), 1957. 
64 pp., 8X10, side-sewn. $2.75. 

The five Tatum children, Buck, Irby, Serena, 

Annie Mae, and Beanie, are visiting their 

great-grandparents on Schackleford Banks, 

a long, skinny, lonesome island off the coast 

of North Carolina. Beanie’s dog, Tough 

Enough, finds one of great-grandfather’s 

young ponies lying motionless in the shade 

of a gnarled cedar tree. Great-grandfather, 

Captain Piggott, discovers that a small, sharp 

object had worked into Sassy’s hoof and had 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 
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given him an infection and a fever. Captain 
Piggott, the children, and Tough Enough 
watch over the colt, cleanse his wound, and 
nurse him back to health. When the Tatums 
leave Schackleford Banks, Sassy swims after 
their boat. Then he climbs a ramp to their 
truck and rides back to their farm. This 
animal story for young children is simple, 
sturdy, and plausible. It is appealing because 
it is down-to-earth, and the young reader 
may picture himself in similar situations. 
Earlier books about the Tatum family are 
Beanie (1953, $2.75), about a six-year-old 
living in the Great Smoky Mountains and 
his birthday present puppy; Tough Enough 
(1954, $2.75), about the dog Tough 
Enough’s antics, which turn into heroism 
when Beanie and his sister are trapped in 
a mountain flood; and Tough Enough’s Trip 
(1956, $2.75), about the journey the Tatums 
made from their Smoky Mountain farm to 
their great-grandparents’ home off the North 
Carolina Coast. The pictures in all the 
books are unusually effective in bringing out 
story and mood. 


Reviewed BCBC, X, 87; XI, 42 


Gr. 6-9 Coy, Harold. THE AMERICANS; illus. 
Ages 11-14 ___ by William Moyers. Little, 1958. 
328 pp., 6% X9Y%. $4.50. 


This is a chronological presentation of the 
events that shaped America and a portrayal 
of the people who built a nation. It dis- 
cusses the first colonists who settled the two 
Virginias, the beginning of the United States 
as a nation, the clashing views that cul- 
minated in the Civil War, and the emer- 
gence of our country as a world leader. The 
author has shown how Americans lived, how 
they felt, and how they accomplished the 
development of their expanding nation. The 
stories of all these people — Puritans and 
Virginians, bound servants, German plain 
folk, the Scotch-Irish and the Irish-Irish, 
mountain men, Texans, gold seekers, Yankee 
inventors, cotton planters, wheat farmers, 
slaves and freedmen, homesteaders, cow- 
boys, captains of industry, labor leaders, 
Swedes, Italians, Slavs, scientists, and en- 
gineers — combine to produce the one great 
story of America. Thorough indexing. 


On opening this book at random, the com- 
mittee thought that the author had used so 
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many general references to historic events, 
so many abstract words, and so many short 
paragraphs that boys and girls might get 
little from the book. Careful reading of the 
book, however, has altered this snap judg- 
ment. The author has created an informal, 
stimulating narrative that is in no way 
a substitute for a history text but is in sev- 
eral respects superior to a textbook. This 
book makes history fun for boys and girls 
who possess a skeleton outline of United 
States history. 


Subject head: United States — History || Re- 
viewed BCBC, XI, 108 


Gr. K-3 
Ages 5-8 


Elkin, Benjamin. SIX FOOLISH FISH- 
ERMEN; illus. by Katherine Evans. 
Children’s Press, 1957. 32 pp., 
77/3 X9YV2. Cloth library binding, 
side-sewn. $2.50. 


Based on an old folktale in Ashton’s Chap- 
books of the Eighteenth Century (1882), 
this delightful story ought to appeal to all 
ages. It is particularly effective for toddlers 
and may well teach them how to count bet- 
ter than the foolish brothers of the story, 
each of whom forgets to count himself at 
the time he “calls the roll,’ and believes 
one brother is drowned. A little boy who 
counts the fishermen correctly receives all 
their fish as a reward. Droll pictures. 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Estes, Eleanor. GINGER PYE; illus. 
by the author. Harcourt, 1951. 
250 pp. $3.00. 

Estes, Eleanor. PINKY PYE; illus. 
by Edward Ardizzone. Harcourt, 
1958. 192 pp. $3.00. 


Ten-year-old Jerry Pye’s happiness in his 
brown-and-white puppy, for which he paid 
one dollar, earned by dusting the church 
pews with the help of his 9-year-old sister 
Rachel, is short-lived, for Ginger is stolen 
on Thanksgiving Day. The hunt for Ginger 
and the unsavory character wearing an old 
yellow hat, whom the children suspect of 
stealing the puppy, continues between other 
interesting activities until Jerry’s birthday 
on May 29, when 3-year-old Uncle Bennie 
becomes a hero and the book closes on a 
happy note. The author has illustrated her 
book adequately with amusing black-and- 
white outline drawings. 

In the second book, the Pyes — father, 
mother, 10-year-old Jerry, 9-year-old Rachel, 
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small Uncle Bennie, the year-old dog Gin- 
ger, and the 11-year-old cat Gracie — spend 
a summer on Fire Island off the Atlantic 
coast, where Papa expects to watch birds. 
Their summer adventures include the ac- 
quisition of Pinky Pye, a lovable, black, 
raspberry-tongued kitten whose typewriting 
ability astounds everyone, the mysterious 
disappearances of Uncle Bennie’s collec- 
tions of crickets and grasshoppers, and the 
solution of the mystery by Pinky, Gracie, 
and Rachel, with a happy outcome for 
everyone, including the pygmy owl, Owlie, 
who was blown onto the island during a 
terrific windstorm. Edward Ardizzone’s at- 
tractive black-and-white sketches illustrate 
each chapter in the book neatly and effec- 
tively. 

Eleanor Estes has a remarkable insight into 
the workings of a child’s mind. Her under- 
standing characterizations of Uncle Bennie 
and Rachel, enlivened with touches of hu- 
mor, are especially delightful. In Ginger 
Pye, for which she received the Newbery 
Award, she extended this insight into the 
activities of Ginger the dog; and in Pinky 
Pye she goes into even greater detail in ex- 
plaining plausibly how Pinky’s “mind” 
works. The result is a highly entertaining 
and satisfying book, different from Ginger 
Pye but equally interesting. The only con- 
nection between the two books is the char- 
acters. 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 120 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Fatio, Louise. A DOLL FOR MARIE; 
illus. by Roger Duvoisin. McGraw 
(Whittlesey), 1957. 24 pp., 7% 
by 97%. $2.50. 

“Little Marie loved the old doll in the win- 

dow of the antique shop and hoped no other 

little girl would buy it; the doll was lonely 
and wished she had a little girl to play with 
her. One day an old lady bought the doll, 
but her cat and dog knocked it about and 
ran out of the house with it. Torn and 
dirty, the doll lay in the street until Marie 
found it. She took it home, and both doll 
and girl were happy to be together. A sim- 
ple and appealing story, good for reading 
aloud. In a back pocket, a doll-size dupli- 
cate of the book is included.” — BCBC, 
XI, 94. 
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Gr. 2-4 George, Jean. SNOW TRACKS; illus. 

Ages 7-9 by the author. Dutton, 1958. 
61 pp., 7X82,  side-sewn. 
$2.50. 


This book is about animals as animals, their 
activities being revealed by the tracks they 
leave in the snow. The new deep snow 
seems to turn a clean white page, as in 
a blank book. Chief Half-an-Ear, the cau- 
tious, wise chief of the streamland mice, 
rolls a hazelnut from a birds’ nest where 
he is living, then comes down the tree to 
write his story on the new page: “The snow 
is so deep that my tail drags, and I cannot 
run fast. There are no more seeds in my 
storeroom in the stump. I plod on. There 
are acorns, maple keys, and beechnuts in 
my cache under the tree root. I eat an 
acorn.” 

The weasel reads the mouse’s message and 
leaves one of his own; then come the skunk, 
the raccoon, the bear, the fox, and even the 
birds and a young trapper! The animals 
read his message of tracks too, but he 
catches Chief Half-an-Ear and gives him a 
comfortable, secure home with new, excit- 
ing foods. 

This book should be helpful in teaching 
children to be observant and to appreciate 
the habits of wildlife. In another picture- 
story book The Hole in the Tree (1957, 
$2.50) Mrs. George tells the story of a hole 
in an apple tree from the time it was started 
by a bark beetle till the time it served as 
a home for birds and animals. 


Subject head: Nature study — Stories || Re- 


viewed BCBC, XI, 94 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Jupo, Frank. READ ALL ABOUT IT! 
THE STORY OF NEWS THROUGH 
THE AGES; illus. by the author. 
Prentice, 1957. 64 pp. $2.95. 


A forceful account of the gradual develop- 
ment of communication from the crude rock 
patterns of savage tribes to the information 
gathered by sending satellites into space 
today. The author’s cartoonlike illustrations 
on each page enhance impressively the 
meaningfulness of the printed words. Young 
readers will acquire with pleasure a wealth 
of information in correct chronological order. 


Subject head: Communication || Reviewed BCBC, 
XI, 96 
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Gr. Pre-2. Johnson, Crockett. HAROLD AND 
Ages 4-7 THE PURPLE CRAYON, 1955; 


HAROLD’S FAIRY TALE, 1956; 
HAROLD'S TRIP TO THE SKY, 
1957; the three illus. by the 
author. Harper. Each 64 pp., 
4% X5%. $1.50. Cloth library 
binding, side-sewn. $2.00. Li- 
brary binding recommended. 
The first book is the “fantasy of a small boy 
who decides to go for a walk one night. He 
uses his purple crayon to draw all the 
things necessary for a successful walk — 
a moon, a path, houses, the ocean, a boat, 
a mountain, a balloon, and finally his own 
room again. Imaginative children (the book 
is not for the literal-minded child or adult) 
can appreciate Harold’s adventures, and they 
may even be tempted to imitate his draw- 
ings on the nearest flat surface. Children 
living in houses with solid color walls 
should, perhaps, be given a large piece of 
drawing paper along with the book. Nursery 
school teachers and parents should find this 
a book that is fun to use with children to 
stimulate them in their own imaginative ad- 
ventures.” — BCBC, IX, 77. 
“In the same vein as Harold and His Purple 
Crayon, but with somewhat more of a story 
plot, the book takes Harold through another 
imaginary adventure. This time Harold 
starts by drawing an enchanted garden 
where nothing can grow and then proceeds 
to construct a king’s palace, a king, a witch 
(who is responsible for the sad state of the 
garden), mosquitoes (to get rid of the 
witch), and finally rain to make the flowers 
grow. He ends by drawing himself back 
home to the rug behind his mother’s chair. 
This is a book for the exceptional child, 
but for those who can appreciate it, it has 
much to offer as a stimulation to the imag- 
ination.” — BCBC, X, 51. 
“The intrepid Harold is off again drawing 
himself into, and safely out of, adventures. 
This time he starts after a glass of water 
and ends with a trip to Mars, encountering 
flying saucers and a Martian in the process. 
He returns safely home in time to draw up 
a chair for breakfast. Once again the au- 
thor’s straight-faced nonsense will be a de- 
light to both children and adults.” — BCBC, 
ice. 
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Floethe, Louise Lee. THE FARMER 
AND HIS COWS; illus. by Richard 


Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


Floethe. Scribner, 1957. 32 pp., 
97% X8, side-sewn, re-inforced. 
$2.75. 


A comparison of dairy farming practices to- 
day with those of long ago makes this a 
valuable book for use in social studies in 
the primary grades. Pastel pictures accom- 
pany the story, showing first the old method, 
then the modern method of each important 
operation, such as milking cows; cooling 
and marketing milk; planting, harvesting, 
and storing food for the cows; and main- 
taining farm equipment. Children should 
enjoy finding the details of the then and 


now modes of dairying. 
Reviewed BCBC, XI, 43 


Johnson, Elizabeth. THE LITTLE 
KNIGHT; illus. by Ronni Solbert. 
Little, 1957. 56 pp., 654X9V. 
$2.75. 

This story is a departure from the usual 
children’s fairy tale, in which the heroine 
has a dull time waiting for her prince charm- 
ing to come. It is a highly entertaining tale 
that will arouse the child’s curiosity and 
stimulate his imagination. The Princess Leo- 
nora Griselda Fleur de Lis had such a nasty 
temper that the King advised a clever plan 
to have her married. He offered her hand 
in marriage to the man who could pass three 
exceedingly difficult tests. Three knights 
appeared to take the tests and would have 
succeeded if Sir Leo and a stable boy hadn’t 
interfered. Learning who Sir Leo is, who 
the stable boy is, and who wins the prin- 
cess’ hand in marriage makes three pleasant 
surprises. 

Reviewed BCBC, XI, 44 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Le Grand. HOW BASEBALL BEGAN 
IN BROOKLYN; illus. by the au- 
thor. Abingdon, 1958. 63 pp., 
62 xX8. $2.00. 


This American tall tale develops in such a 
manner that it seems to relate the actual 
beginning of baseball. The Indians were on 
the warpath because the Denboom family 
had purchased Cow Cove (later called 
Breukelen) with bad beads. Consequently, 
when the Indian children surprised the Den- 
boom children in a forest clearing, Pieter 


Gr, 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


thought they were at war. He threw a bowl- 
ing ball at an Indian, who knocked it back 
with his father’s old war club. The boys 
decided that the new game was fun, so they 
improved it as it progressed. The Indian 
chief, after much entreaty, agreed to let the 
Indians play baseball against the Denbooms 
(Dem-bums) to establish ownership of Cow 
Cove. 

A good second grader can read this tale, 
but baseball fans of all ages will find it 
amusing. The author found the story in old 
manuscript in an ancient trunk high in the 
Catskill mountains. The trunk bore the ini- 
tials R. V. W. 


Subject head: Baseball— Stories || Reviewed 
BCBC, XI, 97 
Gr. 8-12 Lewis, Hilda. THE GENTLE FALCON. 


Ages 13-17. Criterion, 1957. 256 pp. $3.50. 
This fast-paced story of England and France 
in Chaucer’s time makes fascinating reading. 
Isabella Clinton, the narrator of the novel, 
begins the tale as a girl of 15, when she is 
summoned by Richard II of England to be 
the companion of his new queen, Isabella 
of France, a child of seven years. Through 
the eyes of Isabella Clinton we see the 
tragic drama of the life of the little queen 
as she is preyed upon by the intrigue of the 
court and the political unrest of England. 
The book provides an intimate, unbiased, 
and factually accurate inspection of the 
ways of medieval aristocratic society and of 
the progress in the development of democ- 
racy. The prose style of the author is vivid, 
sensitive, and sometimes almost poetic. 

The use of the narrator and the “I as wit- 
ness” technique is the one fault of the novel, 
for at times it seems implausible for an un- 
educated woman to be able to tell such an 
extended story and to have such a deep 
insight into the problems of the time. But 
this is a minor matter. It is a major pleasure 
to find a junior historical novel of substance, 
the plot and characterizations handled in an 
adult manner, with a good love story (Isa- 
bella Clinton’s) for high school girls. 
Subject heads: Richard Il, King of England — 


Stories England — History — Stories || Re- 
viewed BCBC, XI, 26 


Children's Book Week, November 2—8 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 


Concordia Seminary Summer Program. — 
More than 1,300 persons participated in the 
various terms, workshops, conferences, and 
institutes at Concordia Seminary in June 
and July. Thus Concordia Seminary is rap- 
idly approaching its goal to make maximum 
use of its facilities and staff for 11 months 
of each year. 

The Sunday school teachers of the West- 
ern District provided the largest group to 
receive training on the St. Louis campus. 
More than 900 men and women attended 
an institute on July 26 and 27. In addition, 
80 parochial school principals from the 
Western District conferred August 12—14. 

Over 100 pastors attended the various 
workshops. The workshops covered the fol- 
lowing subjects: Human Relations, Marriage 
Preparation and Counseling, and Parish Ad- 
ministration. Institutional chaplains also dis- 
cussed their special area and its problems. 

Candidates going into both the foreign 
and the home mission fields studied together 
as a part of the institute for Parish Admin- 
istration. In addition, 35 pastors, including 
20 foreign missionaries now on furlough, 
met for the first “Furloughed Missionaries’ 
Conference” July 22 and 23. 

Sixty-seven persons enrolled for the long 
term and 42 for the short term. For the 
credit courses 109 people registered. This 
total included 61 laymen registered for 
courses in the Master of Arts program. In 
addition to the 44 parish pastors and 33 
theological students who registered, 21 
teachers from our parish schools, high 
schools, and colleges also studied for credit. 
Ninety-nine of the students were from our 
own Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
seven Lutherans from other synods, and 
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three men from various Protestant denom- 
inations also registered. 


Two Faculty Members in Europe. — Dr. 
Alfred O. Fuerbringer, president of Concor- 
dia Seminary, St. Louis, left on Thursday, 
July 17, to attend a meeting of the Lu- 
theran World Federation’s Commission on 
Theology in Oslo, Norway, August 11—16. 
A colleague, Dr. Paul M. Bretscher, joined 
him there to discuss with the Commission 
points on which agreement still remains to 
be reached before the Missouri Synod can 
consider membership in the international 
organization. 


At its official convention in 1956 the Synod 
declined membership in the Lutheran World 
Federation, but expressed willingness to con- 
fer with the Federation with a view to 
resolving problems barring the Missouri 
Synod from participation in the Federation’s 
organizational program. In reply to an in- 
vitation extended by Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of the Federation, the Mis- 
souri Synod’s committee on Doctrinal Unity 
appointed Drs. Fuerbringer and Bretscher 
to represent the Synod at the August meet- 
ing. They will return with a report for the 
Synod’s 1959 convention, which will meet 
in San Francisco, Calif. The two professors 
also plan to contact the leaders of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of England 
and of the Lutheran Free Churches of Ger- 
many to arrange resumption of theological 
conferences sponsored by the Missouri Synod 
in England and on the continent. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Iu. 


Summer School. — With 697 students 
from all parts of the country Concordia en- 
joyed its largest summer school enrollment: 
93 participated in the graduate offerings, 
and 604 were enrolled in the undergraduate 
program. A total of 125 students have been 
admitted to the graduate program in the 
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two years in which the program has been in 
effect. 

In 1959 the summer session will be 
lengthened to 10 weeks, June 14 to Au- 
gust 21. There will be two five-week periods 
with two-week workshops and seminars 
scheduled the last two weeks of the first 
five-week period and the first two weeks of 
the second five-week period. 

President Koehneke stated: “The exten- 
sion of the summer session in 1959 is an 
attempt to provide increased services to our 
Synod. The expansion of our offerings at 
the undergraduate and graduate levels will 
make it possible for the Synod to have more 
and better teachers sooner. Rising state re- 
quirements for certification and the in- 
creased need for the development of greater 
mastery in teaching caused the college to 
extend itself further in the interest of our 
many consecrated and able Lutheran teach- 
ers and pastors.” 


Chapel-Auditorium. — The 34th conven- 
tion of the Northern Illinois District of our 
Synod on June 26 approved a thankoffering 
of $875,000 for the construction of a chapel- 
auditorium on the campus of Concordia. 
The thankoffering is being provided in rec- 
ognition of the college’s celebration of its 
centennial in 1964. According to President 
Koehneke, the convention approved the 
gathering of funds during a three-year pe- 
riod beginning with 1961, “so that the 
chapel-auditorium will be a reality at the 
time of the centennial of our college in 
1964.” 

“The primary function of the chapel- 
auditorium will be that of worship for the 
student body, faculty, and staff. It will pro- 
vide a seating capacity of 1,500 and will 
also be adapted for use as an auditorium 
for cultural purposes,” said President Koeh- 
neke. Instructional facilities will be related 
to the building for the teaching of the lan- 
guages, speech, dramatics, art, and humani- 
ties. It will serve as a center for church 
conventions and conferences as well as for 
convocations and cultural events. 

Our River Forest Concordia is the oldest 
college for teacher training in our Synod. 
Its enrollment for the fall term of 1958 is 
estimated at 825. The chapel-auditorium is 
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a part of the balanced campus program sub- 
mitted to the Synod at its 1956 convention 
in St. Paul, Minn. 

“The action taken by the Northern Illinois 
District of the Synod,” remarked President 
Koehneke, “is eloquent tribute to the gen- 
erous concern for, and interest in, Lutheran 
education by the Lutherans in this area. 
This is the largest gift in the history of the 
Synod provided by a District at one time 
for a synodical college, and it will mean 
much to the program of teacher training in 
the entire Synod for many years to come.” 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Expansion of Student Teaching Program. 
— Concordia’s steadily increasing student 
body in the college department has made 
itself uniquely apparent in many ways. One 
of the areas in which local facilities reached 
a maximum is the necessary opportunity for 
student teaching. 

It has been evident for some time that 
the space for the student teaching program 
at the campus training school has its phys- 
ical limitations if Concordia is to supply the 
continuous increasing demands for qualified 
teachers. Another factor which stimulated 
crystallization of anticipated plans was Con- 
cordia’s serious intent and effort to keep 
pace with the desirable trends and standards 
for teacher education. Continued study and 
evaluation prompted the faculty to adopt 
a program of student teaching which allows 
for expansion and intensification of this 
phase of teacher education. Concordia is 
not embarking upon a new or an untried 
course in this respect, since many colleges 
for teacher training in our nation have 
adopted, and are using, a similar pattern for 
teacher education. 

St. John’s Lutheran School in this pro- 
gram will be used primarily as a campus 
laboratory school for purposes of observa- 
tion, participation, and limited student 
teaching. The regular student teaching pro- 
gram is planned for the senior year and will 
ordinarily be supplied in off-campus Lu- 
theran elementary schools co-operating with 
Concordia in the student teaching program. 

According to this plan, the student will 
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be away from Concordia’s campus for nine 
weeks serving full-time as a teacher in a 
congregation which has been selected and 
approved by Concordia as an off-campus 
student teaching center. This plan provides 
an opportunity to acquaint the student with 
the total parish program and should give 
him integrated experiences which should be 
helpful to him prior to entering full-time 
service of the church. For the nine weeks 
of experience the student will receive eight 
hours of credit for practice teaching. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the semester his aca- 
demic program will be so arranged that the 
courses needed will be scheduled in the 
remaining time. 

We feel that the action to launch this 
program was a momentous decision in view 
of the fact that Concordia is arranging the 
accrediting of teacher education on a na- 
tional basis. 

The program will go into operation next 
fall. Naturally the shift will take at least 
a year before the program can proceed in 


full force. 


Dean Griesse Left Concordia. — Reinhold 
W. Griesse, dean of students at Concordia 
has accepted the call to the Concordia Lu- 
theran Church, Pullman, Wash. His new 
congregation is largely made up of students 
of Washington State College and Idaho Un- 
iversity of neighboring Moscow, Idaho. 

Dean Griesse’s undergraduate work was 
done at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., 
Concordia Seminary of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Concordia Teachers College of Seward, 
Nebr. The Master's degree was awarded 
from the University of Nebraska in 1952 in 
the field of educational psychology and 


measurements. 


GRADUATES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The following lists show the assignments 
of the 1957—58 graduates of our teachers 
colleges. The lists include the midyear can- 
didates, such as completed their course at 
the end of the semester or quarter or sum- 
mer session. Also included are teachers-in- 
service who graduated during the school 
year. 
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RIVER FOREST 
Men BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Abel, John, Chicago, Ill. 

Ahlbrand, William, St. Louis, Mo. 

Althoff, Richard, New Haven, Mich. 

Barkhau, Alvin, Chicago, Ill. 

Bartelt, Kenneth, Napa, Calif. 

Beckendorf, Otto, Detroit, Mich. 

Becker, Herbert, San Antonio, Tex. 

Behling, Calvin, Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Bergdolt, Waldemar, Raymondville, Tex. 

Berthold, Edward, New Britain, Conn. 

Bessert, Ronald, Knoxville, Tenn.* (S) 

Black, Kenneth, Hillside, Ill. 

Bopf, William, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Borcherding, Gordon, Broadview, III. 

Bublitz, Donald, Westgate, Iowa 

Budde, Lloyd, Willow Springs, Ill.* (S) 

Buuck, Kenneth, Sawyer, Mich. (S) 

Dahl, Paul, Kingston, N. Y. 

Deffner, Walter, Rego Park, N. Y.* (S) 

Dietrich, Clifford, Waltz, Mich. 

Dohrmann, Gerald, Round Lake, III. 

Eckert, Glenn, Lockport, N. Y. 

Engelbrecht, Allan, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Fiedler, Eugene, Racine, Wis. 

Finke, Charles, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goerke, Arnold, Hepler, Kans. 

Golden, Robert, San Francisco, Calif. 

Goodeman, Lee, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Grewe, Ralph, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Haberstock, Paul, Pennsauken, Camden Co., 
N. J. 

Haehlke, Paul, Wembley, Alberta, Can. 

Hagen, Curtis, Latimer, Iowa 

Harper, Curtis, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Hendrickson, Harvey, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Hilpert, Norman, Ludell, Kans. 

Holland, Richard, Transferring to Seminary 

Hollar, Melvin, Bristol, Conn. 

Holste, Donald, Indianapolis, Ind.* (Md) 

Hunsinger, Paul, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 

Irsch, Ronald, Plymouth, Wis. 

Kaesmeyer, Victor, Chicago, IIl.* (S) 

Kasten, Ronald, Albany, N. Y. 

Kersten, De Forest, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.* 
(S) 

Kieschnick, Harold, New Orleans, La. 

Klein, Robert, Affton, Mo. 

Koch, Ronald, Chicago, Ill. 

Koenig, Robert, Perryville, Mo.* (S) 

Koepper, Robert, Chicago, IIl. 

Koehrs, Ralph, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Krause, August, Schuyler, Nebr. 

Krause, Fred, Onarga, Ill. (S) 

Krubsack, David, Melrose Park, Ill. 

Kuring, Roland, Quincy, Ill.* (S) 

Lange, Raymond, Harlingen, Tex. (Md) 
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Licht, Gordon, Lemont, Ill. 

Loomans, Lowell, De Soto, Mo. 

Lutz, John, Graduate Work 

Mannel, James, Clinton, Iowa (S) 
Marten, Donald, Chicago, Ill.* (Md) 
Marten, Wilbert, Wauwatosa, Wis.* (S) 
Mirly, Leonard, Jacob, Ill. 

Moede, Thomas, Cleveland, Ohio (S) 
Moll, Donald, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mueller, Paul, Shobonier, Ill.* (S) 
Mueller, W. David, Gary, Ind. (S) 
Neubauer, Gerhard, Chicago, IIl.* (S) 
Odean, Walter, Aurora, Ill.* (S) 
Offermann, Donald, Chicago, Ill. 
Offermann, Glenn, Atkins, lowa 
Pankow, Marcus, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Popp, Richard, Altamont, Ill.* (S) 
Prifogle, Carl, Columbus, Ind.* (S) 
Ramsaur, Joseph, Bronx, N. Y.** 
Rasch, William, Waterville, Minn. (S) 
Rehmer, Loren, Victor, lowa 

Renner, Dale, Seymour, Ind. 

Richter, Alfred, Hyattsville, Md.* 
Sandler, Richard, Chicago, Ill. 
Scheffler, Adam, Chicago, Ill.* (S) 
Schiewe, Donald, Graduate Work 
Scherer, Robert, Indianapolis, Ind. (S) 
Scheuerlein, Larry, Suring, Wis. 
Schmidt, Harold, Bloomington, IIl.* (S) 
Schultz, Lloyd, Adrian, Mich. 

Schwab, Roy, Festus-Crystal City, Mo.** 
Smith, Burge, Kerrville, Tex. 

Staab, William, Detroit, Mich. (S) 
Stahlke, John, Nokomis, Ill. 

Stebbe, Robert, Kansas City, Kans. 
Stelling, Edmund, Detroit, Mich. 
Sterriker, Arthur, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sterriker, Harvey, Louisville, Ky. 
Taylor, Carl, Graduate Work 

Teschler, Howard, Libby, Mont. 
Williams, Warren, Chicago, Ill.* (S) 
Wuertz, Donald, River Grove, IIl. 
Zabel, James, St. Louis, Mo. 

Zimmer, Robert, Hyattsville, Md.* (Md) 


Women 


Amling, Rachel ¢ (S) 

Beutel, Shirley, Arlington Heights, Ill. 
Biberdorf, Doris, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Boller, Elda, Birmingham, Mich. 
Brown, Aurelia, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Buchanan, Janet, Ebenezer, N. Y. 
Cario, Gloria, Chicago, Ill. (S) 
Christensen, Ruth, Hemlock, Mich. 
Claybrook, Betty, San Francisco, Calif. 
Damman, Janice, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Deady, Coral ¢ 

Deffes, Beverly, Ponca City, Okla. 
Dudansky, Marvelle, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Ebel, Marlene, Chicago, IIl. 

Eggert, Janet, New Orleans, La. 
Ehlen, Joanne, Imperial Beach, Calif. (S) 
Gienapp, Marcia, Broadview, Ill. 
Graffenberger, Ruth, Chicago, IIl. 
Grotelueschen, Lois, St. Louis, Mo. 
Grube, Georgianna, Graduate Work 
Haxel, Louise, Sacramento, Calif. 
Helzer, Harriette, Menlo Park, Calif. 
Henn, Barbara, Hamilton, Ohio 
Herman, Joanne, Bristol, Conn. 

Hey, Myrna, Toledo, Ohio 

Hintz, Jo Anne, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hoefer, Hildegard, Forest Park, Ill. 
Kaiser, Jean, Seward, Nebr. 

Kavasch, Nancy, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
King, Erna, New Boston, Mich. 
Kissau, Lorraine, Lockport, N. Y. 
Klein, Carol, Detroit, Mich. 
Klintworth, Marilyn, Utica, Nebr. 
Kluth, Leslie, Elmwood Park, Ill. 
Kohl, Earline, Amarillo, Tex. 

Krudop, Marilyn, Litchfield, IIl. 
Lapp, Dorene, Morristown, Minn. 
Lechelt, Doreen, Wausau, Wis. 
Lesziewicz, Anita, Providence, R. I. 
Loeber, JoAnne, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lunz, Marianne, Key West, Fla. 
Maier, Carole, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Markgraf, June, Houston, Tex. 
Metzger, Virginia, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Miller, Marilee, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Neiman, Gail, McAllen, Tex. 
Neubauer, Barbara, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Osness, Marilyn, St. Paul, Minn. 
Pakan, Bessie, Levittown, Pa. 

Paske, Patricia, Chicago, Ill. 

Peterson, Sharon, Omaha, Nebr. 
Petruschke, Suzanne, Bridgman, Mich. 
Pietsch, Marie, Biloxi, Miss. 

Prudek, Joanne, Lockport, N. Y. 
Puerner, Nancy, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ritt, Janice, Racine, Wis. 

Rodeck, Joanne, Westgate, Iowa 
Rogers, Jane, Wentzville, Mo. 

Roth, Patricia, Joliet, Il. 

Sandfort, Joann, Peoria, Ill. 

Schaedel, Ellen, Cleveland, Ohio 
Schilling, June (Md) 

Schmidt, Henrietta, New Orleans, La. 
Schmidt, Paula, McAllen, Tex.* 
Schoenfeld, Pauline, Bay City, Mich. (S) 
Schoenheit, Carol, Hickory, N.C. (S) 
Schoof, Geraldine, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Schukat, Barbara, Hillside, Ill. 
Sferrazza, Grace, Orange, Calif. 
Simmons, Dorothy, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Spitzer, Carol, Westfield, N. J. 
Splittgerber, Ruth, Napoleon, Ohio 
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Stark, Marjorie, Lansing, Ill. 


Stark, Shirley (Mrs. Robert Janisko), Euclid, 


Ohio (S) 
Steinbrink, Dorothy, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Streufert, Carolyn + (S) 
Strietelmeier, Irene, Columbus, Ind.* (S) 
Stubbolo, Myrtle, Conover, N. C. (S) 
Thieme, Sophia, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Trinklein, Sylvia, Plainview, N. Y. 
Unger, Jean, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Wagener, Beverly, Terra Bella, Calif. 
Wegner, Shirley, Jennings, Mo. 
Wenholz, Norma, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Whipkey, Carla, Evansville, Ind. (S) 
Wiedenkeller, Carla, Tucson, Ariz. (S) 
Wiegmann, Lenore, Schuyler, Nebr. 
Wilson, Elizabeth, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Wisch, Joan, Palatine, Ill. (S) 
Zeisser, Carol, Lake Zurich, Ill. 
Zersen, Ruth, Santa Ana, Calif.* (S) 
Zielinski, Iona, Hicksville, N. Y. 
Ziemke, Dorothy, Paterson, N. J. 
Zimdahl, Dorothy, Elmhurst, Ill. 


eS THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 


Litherland, Robert, Chicago, Ill. 
Mueller, Erich, St. Louis, Mo.* (S) 


Women 
Binger, Gardenia, Frankenmuth, Mich. (S) 
Schmidt, Margaret, Englewood, Colo.* (S) 


SEWARD 


ion BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Abresch, Theodore, Waverly, Iowa * 
Ahlers, Arlen, Hicksville, N. Y. 
Aufdemberge, Richard, Lakefield, Minn. 
Baden, Robert, Seward, Nebr. 

Bartsch, Waldemar (Wisconsin Synod )* 
Beardsley, Ronald, Fenton, lowa 
Becker, Larry, Nashville, Il. 

Bettin, William, Osmond, Nebr.* 
Bickel, Eugene, Aliceville, Kans. 
Bobzin, Fred, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Boetel, Robert, Junction City, Kans. 
Brakenhoff, Loren, Chicago, IIl.* 
Brown, Robert, Taylor Center, Mich. (S) 
Brase, Walter, Brighton, Colo.* 

Buuck, John, Portland, Oreg. 

Dickhudt, Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dougherty, William, Farrar, Mo. 

Egger, Kenneth, Detroit, Mich. 

Etzler, Elmer, Fairview Park, Ohio 
Faszholz, Eugene, San Leandro, Calif. (S) 
Fenster, Dwayne, Detroit, Mich. 

Foster, Verlyn, Rapid City, S. Dak. (S) 
Geihsler, James, New Orleans, La. 

Getz, Richard, Graduate Work 
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Harnapp, Vernon, Ambler, Pa. 

Heibel, Daniel, Palmer, Kans. (S) 

Holtzen, Harvey, Bloomfield, Nebr. (Md) 

Kamprath, Frederic, Montebello, Calif. 

Kebschull, Lowell, Chicago, Ill. 

Kleine, Paul, St. Louis, Mo. 

Knudten, George, Bishop, Tex. 

Koenig, Herman, New Albany, Ind. 

Kohlmeier, Theodore, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kolander, Eugene, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Lawrence, Sheldon, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Lehl, Kenneth, Garland, Nebr. 

Maas, Edward, Columbus, Nebr. 

Mangels, Hersey, Vincennes, Ind. 

Markin, Benjamin, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Marxhausen, Benjamin, Sheboygan, Wis. 
(Md) 

Matthews, Larry, Atchison, Kans. (Md) 

Matthias, Donley, Chicago, Ill. 

Meyer, Victor, Decatur, Il. 

Oetting, Donald, Jennings, Mo.* 

Opel, Edgar, Bay City, Mich. 

Ore, Charles, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Peiman, Donald, Amarillo, Tex. 

Poll, Dwayne, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Quade, James, Joplin, Mo. 

Raguse, Carl, Haven, Kans.* 

Rappe, Roger, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Rockwood, Keith, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Rohmaller, Duane, Collinsville, Ill. 

Roundey, William, Detroit, Mich. (Md) 

Schmidt, Edward, Chicago, Ill. 

Schmidt, John (Wisconsin Synod ) 

Schnitker, Richard, Evansville, Il. 

Scholz, Henry, Detroit, Mich. 

Schultz, Andrew, Malcolm, Nebr. (S) 

Schultz, Robert, Detroit, Mich. 

Varner, Roger, Columbia, S. Dak. 

Walther, John, Lansing, Mich. 

Warneke, Arlan, Rising City, Nebr. 

Wenck, Marvin, Ringwood, IIl.* 

Woertz, Gerald, Webster City, Iowa (S) 

Zoch, Melvin, New Orleans, La. 

Zoch, Rudy, Brownsville, Tex. 

Zwick, Richard, Auburn, Mich.* 


LuTHERAN TEACHERS DIPLOMA ONLY 


Men 

Bielefeldt, Carl, San Angelo, Tex. (S) 
Dannehl, Richard, Las Vegas, Nev. (S) 
Harms, Gerhard, Beemer, Nebr. (S) 
Kalthoff, Donald, North Miami, Fla. (S) 
Quillen, Ernest, Pevely, Mo. 

Rather, Loris, Chicago, Ill. (S) 
Renon BacHELOR’s DEGREE 

Barz, Ruby, Davenport, lowa 
Biermann, Shirley, Lincoln, Nebr. (S) 
Braun, Ruth, Fort Wayne, Ind.* (Md) 
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Brockmann, Delilah, Mahwah, N. J. 
Broderius, Virginia, Orlando, Fla. (S) 
Bulmahn, Rita, Elyria, Ohio (S) 
Christensen, Margaret, Alva, Okla. 
Erxleben, Lenore, St. Paul, Minn. 
Garmatz, Joanne, Utica, Nebr. (Md) 
Hafner, Marlene, Omaha, Nebr. 
Helm, Eileen, Hayward, Calif. 
Horter, Janice, Chicago, II. 

Kahrs, Marcine, Bremen, Ind. 
Kanning, Caroline, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Knobloch, Shirley, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Kuball, Charlotte, Minot, N. Dak. 
Limmer, Ruth, Roseville, Mich. 
Lindhorst, Luella, Atchison, Kans.* 
Luebkeman, Ruth, Sacramento, Calif. 
Mertins, Karline, Florissant, Mo. 
Moentmann, Jean, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Nell, Myra, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohlenkamp, Ruth, New York, N. Y.* (S) 
Rath, Freda, Lemay, Mo.* 
Rathgeber, Priscilla, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Reuber, Vera, Denver, Colo. 

Rolf, Eunice, St. Charles, Mo. 
Schamber, Shirley, Sacramento, Calif. 
Serck, Leah, Denver, Colo. (Md) 
Simon, Laura, Fresno, Calif. 

Snyder, Marguerite, York, Nebr. 
Splinter, Shirley, Rochester, Minn. 
Splittgerber, Barbara, Denver, Colo. 
Stickweh, Marie, Hastings, Nebr. (S) 


LuTHERAN TEACHERS DiPpLoMA ONLY 


Women 

Buss, Zona, Hayward, Calif.* 

Juers, Joyce, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Lange, Jeanine, Idaho Falls, Idaho 

sa et Verla, Colorado Springs, Colo.* 
* __ Teachers in service 
(S) — Graduates of the summer session 
(Md) — Midyear graduates 
+ — Former teachers 
** — Status changed to supply 


DR. CHOITZ LEAVES 
CONCORDIA, RIVER FOREST 


Dr. John F. Choitz, associate professor of 
English and humanities at Concordia since 
1951, accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of the Lutheran High School Association 
of Greater Detroit, Mich. Dr. Choitz will 
supervise the present two Lutheran high 
schools and co-ordinate the educational pro- 
gram of the schools. 


[September 


The Detroit association is currently spend- 
ing $2,000,000 for two completely new and 
identical plants in the eastern and western 
parts of the city. The Lutheran high school 
movement in Detroit began in 1944, when 
the first Lutheran high school was opened 
in downtown quarters. The second was 
opened in 1957. The new facilities and en- 
larged program are due to the rapid expan- 
sion of the schools. An enrollment of ap- 
proximately 1,000 is expected this fall in the 
two schools. 

Dr. Choitz has had wide experience in 
the educational field. Prior to his coming to 


Concordia Teachers College he taught at 
Kansas State College, Fort Hays; Detroit 
Lutheran High School, 1944—46; Bazine, 
Kans., High School, 1937—44. For several 
years he has been an instructor in Christian 
living at Walther Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago, and served on the hospital’s Student 
Health and Welfare Committee. 

With the leaving of Dr. Choitz, Lvu- 
THERAN EpucartIon has lost one of its assis- 
tant editors. He had served in that capacity 
since 1953. He had special charge of the 
book reviews, which, under his direction, 
have now been expanded by a special sec- 
tion of reviews of “Books for Children and 
Teen-Agers.” Besides, as a member of the 
Central Editorial Committee, he has regu- 
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larly supplied editorials which were ap- 
preciated by our readers. 

The entire editorial staff regrets the loss 
of an efficient member in Dr. Choitz, and 
the staff feels that this sentiment is shared 
by our readers at large. The members of 
the staff are confident that the interest of 
Dr. Choitz in our educational journal will 
continue and that our readers may look for- 
ward to occasional contributions from him. 
May God’s rich blessings crown his efforts 
in his new and highly important sphere of 
activity in the program of Christian educa- 
tion and training of youth in our church. 


ConcorpiA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inn. 

Literary Contributions by Faculty Mem- 
bers.— The Axis Alliance and Japanese- 
American Relations, 1941, is the title of 
a new book by Dr. Paul W. Schroeder, 
recently appointed assistant professor of his- 
tory at Concordia Senior College. This 254- 
page volume, published by the Cornell 
University Press, won the 1956 Albert J. 
Beveridge award of the American Historical 
Association. 

Dr. Erhardt H. Essig, chairman of the 
division of humanities at Concordia, is the 
author of an article on Dylan Thomas’ 
Sonnet I, “Altar-Wise by Owl-Light,” pub- 
lished in the Explicator for June. 

Dr. W. H. Wente read a paper on the 
place of Latin and the classics in present- 
day American education at the annual Latin 
institute of the American Classical League 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on 
June 20. 

Academic Honors. — Academic honors for 
the spring term were awarded to 24 stu- 
dents at Concordia. Five achieved perfect 
records. 

A student who is carrying 12 or more 
term hours of work and whose quality point 
average is 3.50 or higher is eligible for the 
Dean’s Honor List. An A grade has a value 
of four quality points, and a B is the equiv- 
alent of three quality points. 

New Members of the Faculty. — The Rev. 
Luther Kriefall, at present a Fulbright 
scholar at the University of Heidelberg, has 
accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Concordia. 
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Rev. Kriefall, the son of a Lutheran min- 
ister in Tonasket, Wash., was born in Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. He is a graduate of Concordia 
Junior College, Portland, Oreg., and Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

He has a Master of Arts degree in English 
from Washington University, St. Louis. 
A Milton specialist, he wrote an M. A. thesis 
on “Interpretations of Milton’s Satan in 
Paradise Lost.” He has also made a study 
of the function of myth in theology and 
poetry. From 1955—56 he served as a vicar 
at Trinity Lutheran Church, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The Rev. Harold J. Maleske, pastor of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Northbrook, IIL, 
has accepted an appointment as assistant 
professor of psychology and sociology at 
Concordia. 

Rev. Maleske is a graduate of Concordia 
Junior College, Milwaukee, Wis., and Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He earned 
the bachelor of divinity degree at the latter 
school in 1940. 

Wayne University conferred the Master 
of Arts degree upon him this year. He 
majored in sociology and wrote a thesis on 
“Acculturation in The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod.” He has also done graduate 
work at the University of Michigan and 
Northwestern University. He is a member 
of Alpha Kappa Delta, national honor soci- 
ety in sociology. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MINN. 


New Women’s Dormitory. — The new 
women’s dormitory, to be called Minnesota 
Hall, is understandably of great interest to 
coeds returning to the campus of Concordia 
College. It is expected, according to the 
contractors, that the dormitory will be ready 
for occupancy shortly after the opening of 
the new school year on September 8. The 
dormitory will house some 40 women and 
is constructed similarly to the Centennial 
Hall, which was completed during the last 
school year. As yet the dedication date for 
Minnesota Hall has not been determined. 

Enrollment. — The administration has an- 
nounced that the college freshmen will reg- 
ister on Tuesday, September 2. Freshmen 
orientation days will be observed during the 
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period of September 3, 4, 5, and 6. At that 
time the freshmen will be engaged in a full 
program of testing and recreation. Sep- 
tember 6 has been designated as the day 
for the registration of all new students 
entering Concordia High School. The open- 
ing service will be held in the Lutheran 
Memorial Center on Sunday, September 7, 
at 3 P.M. Registration for college soph- 
omores and all returning high school stu- 
dents will be taken care of on September 7. 

According to recent reports from the reg- 
istrar’s office, the anticipated enrollment will 
be about 510. The college department will 
have an enrollment of over 300, and the 


high school will be attended by 200. 


Summer Courses by Faculty Members. — 
Forty per cent of the Concordia faculty 
group has been engaged in professional 
studies during the recent summer months. 
The greater part are pursuing graduate 
study. Professor Carrol Peter received his 
M.A. this summer from the University of 
Minnesota. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Enrollment.— An enrollment of more 
than 500 students is expected for the current 
school year, according to a statement by 
Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, registrar. Professor 
Gienapp’s estimate was based on figures 
compiled during the month of July. At that 
time the following number of new enrollees 
had been recorded: college freshmen, 27; 
high school department — seniors, 3; junior, 
1; sophomores, 12; freshmen, 70. Enroll- 
ment in July had reached a total of 490 
students. 

Faculty changes.— The following new 
appointments were announced by Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Jennrich, academic dean: 

Charles Finke, Mayville, Wis. (Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., 1958) 
— physical education. 

Wis. — 


Clarence Kremer, Milwaukee, 


band. 

Richard Mazak, Cudahy, Wis. (Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.) — mathematics 
and science. 

Curricular Studies. — At its convention in 
June the South Wisconsin District passed 
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a resolution urging larger and smaller pas- 
toral conferences in the District to devote 
time to a study and reappraisal of curricular 
offerings in the synodical ministerial training 
program. President Stuenkel and other fac- 
ulty members are to guide the discussions. 
“We are happy about the interest shown in 
this vital part of our Synod’s work,” Pres- 
ident Stuenkel said. “We look forward to 
profitable discussions with pastoral groups in 
the South Wisconsin District and in this 
general area.” 

Physical Properties. — Robert A. Wueb- 
ben, business manager, reported that during 
the past 12-month period all faculty houses 
on the south side of Kilbourn Avenue have 
been vacated. “These houses, 70 to 75 
years old, were beyond repair,” Mr. Wueb- 
ben said. “The space gained will be utilized 
in plans for the future.” 

Mr. Wuebben also stated that an attrac- 
tive apartment building, at the southwest 
corner adjoining the college campus, had 
been purchased at a cost of $131,000. “This 
desirable acquisition will enable us to ac- 
commodate 90 additional students,” Mr. 
Wuebben pointed out. 

The college dining hall and kitchen have 
been remodeled. Cafeteria service will be 
provided for morning and evening meals. 
Noon meals will be served sectionally in 
two sittings for members of the high school 
and of the college departments. 

Other physical alterations include a 
change in the college heating plant from 
coal to gas and oil, allowing twice the heat- 
ing capacity available formerly; a new main- 
tenance room; and a remodeled and re- 


finished bakery. 


CoNcoRDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Studtmann Retires. — For the first time 
since the founding of Concordia in Austin, 
Dr. Henry Studtmann is not teaching one 
of Concordia’s classes this fall. After his re- 
tirement from the presidency in 1948, Dr. 
Studtmann continued to teach on modified 
service until this year. Although not teach- 
ing, the veteran educator will continue as 
a member of Concordia’s staff. The Board 
of Control has assigned him the task of writ- 
ing a history of Concordia. 
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Three Added to Faculty. — Fred Grow- 
cock, Norbert Dettmann, and Donald Wood- 
ard will join Concordia’s staff during the 
1958—59 school year. Mr. Growcock comes 
to Austin from Monterrey, Mexico, where 
he has been president of our Latin American 
Seminary. While at Concordia, Mr. Grow- 
cock will teach Greek and German while 
completing the work for his doctorate at 
the University of Texas. Norbert Dettmann 
will teach social studies and assist in high 
school dormitory supervision. He graduated 
from Concordia in St. Louis in 1957 and has 
done an additional year of graduate work 
at the Seminary. Donald Woodard, formerly 
a member of the staff at Trinity Lutheran 
School in Austin, graduated from Concor- 
dia in River Forest in 1957. He has done 
graduate work in biological science at the 
University of Texas. At Concordia Mr. 
Woodard will teach in the science depart- 
ment. 

Secretary Honored. — Mrs. Wm. Coleman, 
secretary to Dr. Beto, president of Concor- 
dia, was named Austin secretary of the 
month by Austin, a business magazine pub- 
lished locally. Recipients of the designa- 
tion are judged on the basis of their rela- 
tionship with others, their personality, the 
quality of their office work, and their per- 
sonal life. 

Huebschman Receives Ph. D. — Eugene 
Huebschman, member of the science depart- 
ment staff at Concordia, received his Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from the University of 
Texas. Huebschman’s major field is physics. 
During the past two years he has been on 
sabbatical leave, working with the Govern- 
ment’s missile program at Holloman Air 
Force Base in Alamogordo, N. Mex. A River 
Forest graduate, Mr. Huebschman received 
his Master’s degree from Purdue. 


CoNncorRDIA COLLEGE 
EpMontTon, ALTA., CAN. 


Opening of New School Year. — The 38th 
academic year will open at Concordia on 
Sunday, September 14, 1958, at 3:30 P. M. 
Orientation of new students will begin on 
Friday, September 12. The new students 
will meet with the faculty, tour the city, 
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take various tests, and be introduced to col- 
lege life by members of the student council. 


Summer Work by Faculty Members. — 
Four members of the faculty, Walter Beck, 
Albert Miller, Albert Reiner, and Albert 
Riep, took summer courses at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton. Prof. Arnold 
Guebert, librarian, enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, to take courses 
in library science. In July Prof. Erich von 
Fange served as recreation lecturer and 
leader at an Advanced Lutheran Service 
Volunteer school in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Our two teachers colleges, River Forest 
and Seward, conferred five honorary degrees 
on the occasion of their commencements this 
summer. 


CONCORDIA ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River ForEsT 
Herbert L. Kern, LL. D., principal, Im- 
manuel Lutheran School, Bristol, Conn., 
since 1913; born Frankenmuth, Mich., May 
2, 1892; son of Michael and Anna (Zehn- 


H. L. Kern 


der); graduated Addison teachers seminary, 
1912; teacher, Immanuel; studied at Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut; member, Atlan- 
tic District Board of Appeals; chairman, 
District Teachers’ Conference; trustee and 
director, Bristol Boys Club; director, Bristol 
Girls Club; corporator, Bristol Hospital; City 
Park Commissioner. 

William F. Weiherman, LL. D., executive 
secretary, Walther League, since 1928; born 
Pierceville, Ill., December 25, 1894; son of 
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George and Christiana (Huebsch); gradu- 
ated River Forest teachers college, 1914; 
studied at Harris Teachers College, Saint 
Louis; University of Chicago; teacher, Ham- 
tramck, Mich.; Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Saint 
Louis; member, Synod’s Board for Young 
People’s Work; chairman, Council of Lu- 
theran Agencies; manager, Camp Arcadia; 
Walther League Travel Bureau; field repre- 
sentative, Wheat Ridge Foundation; mem- 


W. F. Weiherman 


ber, National Lutheran Committee on Scout- 
ing; Board of Directors, Wheat Ridge 
Foundation; author, That Reminds Me; edi- 
tor, Concordia Junior Messenger; contribu- 
tor, Walther League Messenger, This Day, 
Lutheran Witness. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD 
Albert H. Beck, LL.D., professor of 
music, River Forest teachers college, since 
1923; born Baltimore, Md., April 1, 1894; 


son of Theodore and Mathilde (Papke); 
graduated Addison teachers seminary; River 
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Forest teachers college, 1914; studied at 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 
M. Mus., 1936; instructor, River Forest; con- 
ductor, College Choir; member, College 
Placement Committee; organist and choir- 
master, First St. Paul’s, Chicago; composer, 
Fourteen Anthems for the Church Festivals, 
76 Offertories on Hymns and Chorales, 36 
Preludes on Hymns and Chorales. 


William J. Gernand, LL. D., Superintend- 
ent of Education, Central District, 1931 
to 1958; born Lincoln, Mo., December 6, 
1891; son of William and Katherine 
(Hesse); graduated Seward teachers college, 
1916; studied at Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Ind., B. S., 1986; teacher, Trin- 
ity, Fisherville, Ont., Can.; Bethlehem, 
Cleveland; Luther Institute, Fort Wayne; 
member, Organization Committee, Lutheran 
Education Association; secretary, Central 
District Reorganization Committee; chair- 
man, District Superintendents’ Conference; 
author, tracts and essays; contributor, Lu- 
THERAN E\DUCATION. 


Theodore G. Eggers, LL.D., executive 
secretary of the LLL, 1930—50; director, 
Films and Tours, 1950—56; president, Lu- 
theran Travel Bureau, Inc.; born Farrar, 
Mo., October 15, 1888; son of Henry and 
Katherine (Soehl); graduated Seward teach- 
ers college, 1910; principal, Zion, Delmont, 
S. Dak.; Emmaus, Fort Wayne, Ind.; mem- 
ber, Executive Board, International Walther 
League; Missionary Board, Synodical Con- 
ference; Synod’s Board for Audio-Visual 
Aids; production supervisor, The Sickle or 
the Cross and Venture of Faith, which won 
Freedom Foundation awards. 


A. H. Beck 


W. J. Gernand 


T. G. Eggers 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Anti-Sadie Hawkins. — In a University of 
Chicago Symposium, the sociologist David 
Riesman suggested segregation of sexes at 
the college level. He feels that there should 
be some sort of protection for young people 
who do not want to pursue each other. 
Furthermore, girls tend to deflect boy 
friends away from fields which require long 
preparation, such as medicine and science. 

We Hope He's Right. — Lindley J. Stiles, 
University of Wisconsin, says that learning 
is becoming respectable again in our high 
schools. The climate for learning in the 
secondary school is changing from one 
which belittles good scholarship and ap- 
plauds the C student and the athlete. 
Intellectual achievement is being returned 
to its rightful place of highest respectability 
among students, parents, and teachers. 

Why Underrate Ourselves? — It seems 
that many people, especially the editors of 
newspapers and popular magazines, are 
concerned about the academic competence 
of Americans, particularly those who work 
in the field of science. They should know 
that of 36 Nobel Prize awards in science 
since 1950, one has gone to Russia, seven 
to England, and twenty-one to the United 
States. 

Growing. — There are now 530 local 
parent-teacher organizations in the ULPTL, 
and the LEA has 1,800 members. 


Sad. — Two thirds of the new high school 
mathematics teachers have inadequate prep- 
aration. 

Peanuts for Professors. — A recent survey 
by the Office of Education indicates that the 
average starting salary for schoolteachers is 
approximately $1,000 a year less than the 
average salary for starting workers in major 
industrial and business concerns. But be- 
ginning salaries are probably not the chief 
problem . . . (teachers) cannot look forward 
to much improvement even after many years 
of experience and good service. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the same 
survey indicated that half of our beginning 
teachers expect to leave classroom teaching 
within five years? It is a sad commentary 
on our attitude toward teaching when we 
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permit such conditions, while the Soviet 
Union reports that its teachers receive about 
three times the pay of Soviet factory work- 
ers and top-flight college professors may 
receive as much as sixteen times the pay of 
factory workers. — Marion B. Foisom. 


Cost of College Education. — Students in 
private colleges pay nearly three and one 
half times as much in tuition and fees as 
students in public colleges. In private col- 
leges the average cost is $531 per year as 
compared with $155 in public colleges. 

Down. — The membership of the NEA 
dropped from 703,000 in 1957 to 608,000 
in 1958. Reasons: (1) raising the dues from 
five to ten dollars, and (2) taking a firm 
stand on integration. 


Human Conservation Needed. — Of the 
24 million persons in the United States in 
the 14—24 age bracket, only 8.4 million are 
in high school and 3.4 million are in col- 
lege. Of these, only 60 per cent can be 
expected to graduate from high school and 
12 per cent from college. 

It Helps. — You know, of course, that ed- 
ucational expenses of teachers can be de- 
ducted from income tax. This applies to 
self-motivated projects as well as to school 
board requirements. 

The Big Boom. — School and college en- 
rollments increased for the 13th consecutive 
year. The 1957—58 enrollment totaled 
43,135,000 persons, or about 1 of every 4 in 
the nation’s population. Of the total U.S. 
population of persons between 6 and 17 
years old in October 1957, 96.5 per cent 
were enrolled in school — 4 per cent more 
than in 1956—57. 

Grandpa Wants to Learn. — Between 30 
and 35 million adults participated in adult 
education programs sponsored during the 
year by industry, labor unions, the Armed 
Services, farm organizations, and other 
groups. 

Pass the Potatoes.— Last school year 
school lunches were provided for 19 million 
children. 

There’s a Difference. — “Explorers” and 
“sputniks” are not scientific achievements. 
They are feats of engineering. Science is 


problem-oriented, experimental thinking. 
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Summoned to Rest 


Atvin F. Lurker, St. Paul, Minn., on August 29, 1957, at the age of 68. Graduated 
Seward teachers college, 1908; taught 13 years; schools: Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Holloway, Minn.; Chicago, Ill.; resigned because of ill health in 1921. 


FERDINAND M. Evers, Collinsville, Ill., on January 23, 1958, at the age of 57. Grad- 
uated Seward teachers college, 1919; taught 39 years; schools: Wentworth, S. Dak.; Col- 
linsville, Ill. Also served as organist, supt. of Sunday school, counselor for junior Walther 
League; secretary of District school board for many years. 


Joun M. Dosrinc, Pembroke, Ontario, Can., on February 8, 1958, at the age of 67. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1911; taught 36 years; schools: Stony Plain and 
Edmonton, Alberta, Can.; Port Huron, Mich.; retired 1947. 


Gustav L. BENTRUP, Austin, Tex., on February 18, 1958, at the age of 50. Graduated 
River Forest teachers college, 1929; taught 15 years; schools served: San Antonio and Austin, 
Tex.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; chorus director, Concordia College, Austin, Tex. 


Joun F. Oserprex, emeritus, Horicon, Wis., on February 13, 1958, at the age of 
nearly 82. Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1898; taught 39 years; schools: Edger- 
ton, Wis.; Rockford, Ill.; Horicon, Wis.; retired 1937. 


Aucust W. Lietz, Enid, Okla., on February 20, 1958, at the age of nearly 76. Grad- 
uated Addison teachers seminary, 1904; taught 29 years; schools: Fairmont, Okla.; Alma, 
Kans.; Enid, Okla.; retired 1933. 


Exiwoop G. Frene, Harlingen, Tex., on February 22, 1958, at the age of 25. Grad- 
uated River Forest teachers college, 1955; taught 2% years; school: Harlingen, Tex.; death 
due to automobile accident. 


ExLmMer H. Hvueperout, Belvidere, Ill., on March 8, 1958, at the age of 48. Graduated 
River Forest teachers college, 1931; taught 27 years; schools: Matteson, IIl.; Marengo, IIl.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Tinley Park, Ill.; Belvidere, Ill. 


ALBERT H. Wessiinc, Oakland, Calif., on March 17, 1958, at the age of 67. Graduated 
St. Louis seminary, 1917; served 41 years; places: as pastor at Tracy and Lodi, Calif., 
for 13 years, and as professor at California Concordia College for 28 years. 


Water G. Herruine, Valparaiso, Ind., on April 4, 1958, at the age of 62. Graduated 
St. Louis seminary, 1920. Assistant professor Concordia Mo.; professor Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ricuarp T. Routrinc, River Forest, Ill., on April 13, 1958, at the age of 61. Graduated 
St. Louis seminary, 1921; served 37 years; places: Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill, as instructor for two years; pastor at St. John’s Lutheran Church, Town- 
send, Wis., two years; associate professor at Concordia Teachers College, 33 years. 


Watter F. Haun, em., Frankenmuth, Mich., on April 27, 1958, at the age of nearly 75. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1904; schools served: North East, Pa.; Danville, IIL; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Florissant, Mo.; Frankenmuth, Mich. 


Pau J. Hiimann, Napa, Calif., on April 30, 1958, at the age of 59. Graduated Seward 
teachers college, 1917; taught 41 years; schools served: Portland, Oreg.; Zion, Oakland, and 
St. John, Napa, Calif. 


THropore M. BECKLER, Ft. Wayne, Ind., on May 19, 1958, at the age of 29. Graduated 
Seward teachers college, 1949; taught and served as principal: Peace School, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


